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NEXT WEEK, we publish our annual Christmas Book Num- 
ber, devoted to special reviews and essays on important 
books of the season. We think we have a pretty fair number 
lined up thus far. 

Granville Hicks, as usual, will lead off the section with 
a roundup of the year’s significant books. James Baldwin, 
author of the widely-praised novel Go Tell It On the Moun- 
tain, returns to our pages with an essay on André Gide. 
Nona Balakian of the N.Y. Times Book Review reviews 
The Bloomsbury Group, by J. K. Johnstone. James T. Far- 
rell, whose Reflections at Fifty has just been published, 
discusses Son of Oscar Wilde, by Vyvyan Holland. Seon 
Manley of Vanguard Press tackles two compendiums: The 
Literature of the United States, by Marcus Cunliffe, and the 
celebrated London Times Literary Supplement edition de- 
voted to “American Writing Today.” Will Herberg. author 
of Judaism and Modern Man, reviews Gabriel Almond’s 
The Appeals of Communism. Lecturer Robert Phelps dis- 
cusses The Last of the Bohemians, by André Beucler. John 
P. Roche of Haverford College reviews Reinhard H. Luthin’s 
American Demagogues. And Harvey Curtis Webster analyzes 
Malcolm Cowley’s The Literary Situation. 

MISTAKEN IpENTITY: Several readers have had the notion 
that Sal Tas, our Paris correspondent, is a pseudonym for 
S. M. (Sol) Levitas, our Executive Editor. Not so. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Tas, a leading writer for Het Parool 
of Amsterdam, is now winding up a tour of the U.S.; Mr. 
Levitas has just concluded a European visit. 

Pyramips AND ALL THAT: Leon Dennen, an old contribu- 
tor who is now a roving correspondent for the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association, sent us this note from Cairo: 

“The other day,” Dennen writes. “Ambassador Jefferson 


Caffery invited me to dinner to celebrate something or other 
—TI forget what. Present among the guests were a number of 
visiting American film people. including Cecil B. de Mille 
and lovely Yvonne de Carlo. The gentleman on my left 
was a very charming fellow named Donald Hayne. who, | 
later discovered, is a Paramount Pictures executive and 
close co-worker of de Mille. 

“As usual at such affairs, conversation was slow in start. 
ing. until somehow THE NEw LEADER was mentioned. 

“*You know THE New Leaver?’ Hayne exclaimed. his 
face beaming. 

“ “Certainly, I said, ‘I’ve been writing for it for more 
years than I care to remember.’ 

“The ice was broken and Hayne and I became fast friends, 
talking through the dinner and ‘way into the next day. He 
told me that he would rather have his arm cut off than miss 
his weekly issue of THE New LEApEr. He is a great admirer 
of Bill Bohn. Bill’s is the first column he turns to each 
week when THE New Leaner is placed on his desk. 

“Result: The following day. Hayne invited me to go with 
him to the desert where, in the shadow of the Pyramids. de 
Mille is filming his epic, The Ten Commandments. We 
also took in a few Pyramids—one of them, apparently. still 
unexplored. (After 5,000 years, believe it or not. such things 
still exist in Egypt.) But that’s a story in itself. 

“So. as you see, THE New LEADER spans oceans and 
makes friends.” 

DEADLINE: Some of you should be receiving in the mail 
this week special order forms for our Christmas Gift Offer 
(see pages 16-17 for details). May we remind you that 
there are hardly any days more till Christmas. and that 
therefore this offer has only a few weeks to run. 
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His visit to the United States revealed the French Premier 


to be a highly complicated individual who is very much his own man 


Meeting Mendes-France 


By Anatole Shub 


EETING Pierre Mendés-France is as different from 
M watching him in public as watching him is from 
reading about him. The five days the French Premier 
spent in Washington and New York gave Americans a 
chance to utilize all three perspectives. Yet, even these 
could not fully reveal the complex, multi-planed indi- 
vidual who has become the most provocative man in 
postwar Europe. 

Press accounts (and the gossip of visiting firemen) had 
successively compared this 47-year-old lawyer and econo- 
mist to Clemenceau, Blum, Roosevelt, Molotov and Bona- 
parte. One caught the image, depending on one’s point 
of view at the time, either of a tough young reformer 
sweeping away apathy and convention by force of will, 
or of a subtle, furtive master of Realpolitik, sacrificing 
men and honor to the service of his mysterious ambition. 
One heard that his reforms would cut the French Com- 
munist vote in half; one heard that he was secretly work- 
ing with the Communists. One heard that his economic 
medicine was too drastic for France, and that it was little 
better than that of the unlamented Joseph Laniel. This 
was the headline-minded stuff of mythology and demon- 
ology; it served not to define but to blur the man. 

The distortions became clear to me when I watched 
Mendés-France address 1,600 prominent Americans at a 
luncheon sponsored by the Foreign Policy Association. 
Neither what he said (“The European policy of France 
is the policy of a united Europe”) nor the way that he 
said it jibed with previous second-hand impressions. 

If Franklin Roosevelt’s manner was that of the Cava- 
lier, the style of Mendés-France is that of the Roundhead, 
of the political Calvinist. His words are sparse, prosaic 
and earth-bound, his manner doggedly flat. (“It is not 
wise to force the creation of institutions at a pace far 
exceeding the development of grass-roots support.”) 
Edward R. Murrow has been described as a man “who 
always looks as if he has heard the worst but won’t 
speak about it”; Mendés-France appears to be a man 
who knows the worst and is determined to speak about 
tat every opportunity. (“One out of every two French- 
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men alive today lost a close relative in either the First or 
Second World War, or was himself wounded, or had his 
home destroyed. To have reached our present state of 
intimate cooperation with our former enemies less than 
a decade after the most horrible conflict in history is an 
achievement in which all freedom-loving Europeans can 
take deep pride.”) 

Delivering his prepared address in generally excellent 
English, Mendés-France seemed determined to make 
every syllable intelligible. When he occasionally had 
pronunciation trouble, he calmly and deliberately went 
back and repeated the word, phrase or sentence that had 
tripped him. The same confidence was apparent in his 
walk, his movements, and his treatment of aides. news- 
men and well-wishers. 

At this luncheon, as well as in previous addresses at 
the UN Assembly and the National Press Club, Mendes- 
France spoke as a man who knew that the questions of 
the day were difficult, forbidding, perhaps impossible of 
solution, but who, having faced these questions imper- 
sonally, felt compelled to pit the force of his being 
against them. Nothing we have done or will do, he 
seemed to be saying, can bring us final absolution, but 
everything we have done and will do that is right can 
reduce the incredible damnation of this earth. We 
should, therefore, appreciate what has been accomplished 
and what can be accomplished—but not to the extent 
of becoming true believers in a world filled with pitfalls 
for the vainglorious. 

So much for the public figure: the man face to face 
is another story. When, through the good offices of Roger 
Vaurs of the French Consulate, | met the Premier at an 
informal reception there, | received strikingly different 
impressions. Here the dominant note was of a top-flight 
welterweight—nimble, alert, vigorous, trim. Though he 
had been holding conferences, making speeches and 
shaking hands for five straight days. he seemed limber 
and genial. To all who met him, he was at the very least 
gracious and interested: to some, like William Oatis of 
the Associated Press, who had spent two years in a Czech 
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prison, he was a good deal more. After each person on 
the quick-moving reception line passed, he was instantly 
ready for the next. Each, of course, had different things 
to tell him, and he somehow managed to handle each 
one individually. When all the 60-odd guests had filed 
past him, a few came to see him a second time: more 
often than not, he remembered what they had said the 
first time. 

I mentioned William Oatis because he supplied the 
most memorable vignette of the day. To most of us, 
Mendés-France had extended a hand, smiled. chatted 
amiably. When Oatis was introduced (by name only, 
with no hint of his Prague experience), the Premier 
moved forward, his face wreathed in sympathy, and 
drew Oatis to him with both hands. I could not hear 
what they were saying. these two former prisoners of 
totalitarianism, but Mendés-France’s face told all. “The 
rest of them.” it seemed to say, “are sweet, pleasant peo- 
ple. but they do not know. You and I, we have seen it: 
you, brother. even more than I.” After several minutes, 
a Consulate official called the Premier’s attention to the 
waiting guests, and Oatis moved quietly away, his young 
face drawn and solemn and somehow comforted. 

Even these fleeting images fit cleanly into the mosaic 
of Mendés-France’s past. I think Walter Lippmann pro- 
vided the key insight when he said that Mendés-France’s 
ascent to power marked the first triumph of the postwar 
generation. Mendeés-France. the son of a Paris critic, 
entered school during World War I, was 22 at the start 
of the Great Depression, 31 at Munich, barely 40 when 
the cold war began. During his brief career in public 
life. he has witnessed one grandiloquent adventure into 
unreality after another: the Popular Front, “peace in our 
time.” the Maginot Line. Vichy and the Resistance, the 
Grand Alliance, “collective security through the UN.” 


“apathetic” postwar generation 


Like the members of the 
here and elsewhere, he confronts a world which he never 
made and which he has little reason to exalt. He has a 
deep admiration for Sir Winston Churchill, but he could 
no more summon the Edwardian serenity of Churchill 
than he could the Fitzgeraldian buoyancy of Adlai 
Stevenson. 

Quite probably, the decisive years in Mendés-France’s 
life were those between 1939 and 1943. When the war 
broke out less than a year after Daladier’s trip to 
Munich, Mendés-France was mobilized as a French Air 
Force lieutenant in Syria. He returned to France at the 
time of the Nazi invasion to oppose capitulation, but was 
arrested and imprisoned in Lyons for a year. In jail, he 
spent all his time on two projects: preparing a legal brief 
on the injustice of his detention, and devising a plan for 
escape. He succeeded in the latter in June 1941. lived in 
hiding in Grenoble for a while, and finally managed to 
reach London in February 1942. There he rejoined the 
Free French Air Force as a captain in the bomber group 
“Lorraine.” 





This type of experience, unique for a West European 
politician, helps explain the singular political style of 
Mendés-France. At 30 a rising lawyer amid the smug, 
safe institutions of the Third Republic, at 35 he could 
credit his survival from the wreckage to the force of his 
own ingenuity. The pretentious world of parties and 
platforms of the 1930s had given way with a single push 
to the shadowy demi-monde of Laval and the Maquis, 
where each man chose his own bitter fate and the means 
of the political man were often those of the common 
soldier or convict. Regardless of how it may have ap. 
peared to Americans, to the common European 1942 
was closer in tone to 1792 than to 1922. To understand 
Mendeés-France, whose status as an intellectual and a 
Jew made him especially responsive to that time’s deep 
tides, one must read not Roger Martin du Gard, but 
Stendhal. 

Mendés-France’s postwar career reflects this experi- 
ence. Its essential elements, I believe, are a basic disbelief 
in the ability of the so-called “ruling circles” to rule suc- 
cessfully without truly national participation, and a fun. 
damental conviction of his own superior ability to discern 
the inchoate wishes of the nation at large. He has been 
very much his own man ever since April 1945, when he 
quit General de Gaulle’s government in protest against 
its stand-pat economics. The optimistic pieties of the 
early Fourth Republic moved him little; they reminded 
him too much of the Third. Although the Radical party to 
which he belongs participated in many cabinets in the 
eight years after Liberation, Mendés-France stood aloof, 
waiting for the times to call him. When they did, after 
Dienbienphu, he came to power on his own terms. 

Like a receiver in bankruptcy, a politician who 
achieves power in this way tends to be contemptuous of 
both the previous administrative methods and adminis- 
trators of the estate. Mendés-France shows this in sev- 
eral ways: 

¢ With the scrupulousness of the accountant, he in 
sists on literal, specific definition of terms. Before he 
came to power, he approved of Atlantic unity as orgal- 
ized in NATO, favored a gradual progress to European 
unity in general, but tended to be skeptical of EDC 
without Britain and with France weak. There was no 
real strength, he said, in a pact which divided a nation. 
When he helped kill EDC after brief efforts to make it 
more palatable to its Parliamentary opponents, its sup- 
porters were surprised and horrified. When he thereupon 
concluded the London and Paris agreements, which 
will be easily ratified by the Assembly, the EDC men 
were partially assuaged—but again surprised. They 
should no longer be reluctant to take him at his word; 
although Mendés-France’s back-stairs maneuvering was 
not of a high moral tone, the broad policy he finally 
executed conformed precisely to his original views. 

@ Party lines mean nothing to him. For the most patt, 
he has been running a government “of the Left” with 
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sides of the Center and Right. Pro- and anti-EDC men 
moved in and out of his Cabinet with the shifting exi- 
gncies of the moment. His government recognizes pro- 
Communist and anti-Communist unions. Before coming 
to America, he moved simultaneously to mollify both 
de Gaulle and the Socialists, while permitting an old 
opponent to retain the chairmanship of the Radicals. 
When he came to power to liquidate the Indo-China 
War, he was the darling of the neutralist Le Monde, while 


the anti-Communist, pro-American Figaro was super- 


critical. Since the Paris agreement, Figaro has become 
increasingly friendly, while Le Monde has begun to 
attack him. The party which is bitterest against him is 


Georges Bidault’s MRP, the Catholic party which au- 
thrred EDC; yet at the same time he has been warmly 


applauded by France’s foremost Catholic 
Francois Mauriac. 


writer. 


¢ He is a firm exponent of personal government, a 
dangerous game at best. His weekly “fireside chats” and 
numerous speeches in the hinterlands are only part of a 


many-sided effort to reach the people over the heads of 


the parliamentarians. He is exceedingly public-relations 
conscious; in America, he personally supervised every 
detail of his visit, while at the same time voraciously 
studying the Paris newspapers which were flown spe- 
tially to him. He is kindly and tolerant toward his aides, 
but obviously considers none of them indispensable, 
Cabinet ministers no more than Embassy secretaries. 
When a big job must be done, he does it himself; he 
negotiated personally at Geneva, London and Paris, and 





—Photo by Henri Dauman 


THE AUTHOR BEING INTRODUCED TO MENDES-FRANCE 


(AT RIGHT, FRENCH AMBASSADOR HENRI 
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BONNET) 


flew to Tunis to present his proposals on autonomy 
directly to the Bey. 

® Once he has decided on a measure, he continues to 
press it no matter how many obstacles intervene. He 
declared for an Indo-Chinese truce in 1953, and said 
that a truce a year later (in his view inevitable) would 
be much harsher. The announcement of the “Navarre 
Plan” to win the Indo-Chinese War failed to change his 
view that France could not win it alone. When he knew 
last June that the Communists would support his investi- 
ture on the grounds of his truce promise, he stuck to 
the promise but repudiated the Communist votes. He 
nearly overthrew the London Conference by demanding 
a plan for mutual control of arms production and dis- 
tribution when everything else seemed decided. Unable 
to receive consideration for the plan at London, he con- 
sented to have it sidetracked to a study commission 
which would meet January 17. But in praising the results 
of London and Paris, he continued to refer to his warm 
interest in the plan; in a New York speech, he devoted 
another long, strong paragraph to it. Obviously, we will 
hear of it again. 

The irony of Mendés-France’s government is that it 
has devoted most of its time to what it considers second- 
ary concerns. Mendés-France has been saying for nine 
years that the basic task of Government in France is 
reforming the domestic economy: 

“‘Ageression by force is less likely than an insidious 
conspiracy that could foster a destructive fifth column. 
. .. When young people cannot hope to find living quar- 
ters in which they can lead a normal life and raise a 
family, how can they help despairing of the country in 
which they live? It is as important to construct good 
housing in adequate quantity—and quickly—as it is to 
equip armored divisions. To give workers the certainty 
that their wages will increase as their productivity in- 
creases is to strike the sword from the hands of the 
Communists.” 

Yet, despite these sentiments, his Finance Minister 
is Edgar Faure, who also served Laniel, and the task 
of reform has hardly begun. And now that Mendeés- 
France has pacified the critics of France abroad and is 
free to turn to his chef d’oewvre, the domestic opposition 
to him has come out in the open. Old and new foes 
among industrialists, union leaders, colonials and anti- 
colonials have sat quietly while he attacked the unpopular 
problems previous governments should have faced but 
didn’t; now that he is touching their own vital interests, 
Paris correspondents report, they are awaiting a chance 
to unseat him. Perhaps they will succeed, even in the 
next few months, and perhaps they will be right in doing 
so, though France can never go back to the days of 
Pinay and Laniel. But those who have watched Mendeés- 
France and talked with him are sure of two things: It 
will take quite a fight to bring him down. And he will 
be back. 





The Limits of Coexistence 


Although, barring a war, we must live on the same earth with the Soviets, 


there is little reason to expect a let-up in the ideological conflict 


By Michael Karpovich 


N the current discussions of “coexistence.” the first 
esi that arises is whether “coexistence” is really 
something new. Isn’t the term essentially a statement of 
a self-evident and incontestable fact? For almost four 
decades, Soviet Communism and Western democracy 
have been forced to exist side by side—for the simple 
reason that neither has been able to put an end to the 
existence of its antagonist. 

Because of this. some people go on to say that now 
we must have “not passive but active” coexistence—a 
concept signifying “trade, cultural relations, conferences 
and compromises.” But again the question arises: Is 
there anything new here. either? In the first years after 
the Bolshevik Revolution, it is true, there was no “active” 
coexistence. There could hardly have been. at a time 
when Soviet foreign policy was based on the expectation 
of immediate social revolution in the West and the West- 
ern Allies were organizing their half-hearted (hence un- 
successful) military intervention. But didn’t a new. more 
“active” phase begin in the early 1920s? There were 
conferences and compromises and trade. as well as cul- 
tural relations to the extent permitted by the Soviet 
regime. The Western world was unquestionably more 
active in this coexistence than was the USSR. It might 
be said that the West eagerly sought coexistence. clutch- 
ing at every opportunity in that direction and sometimes 
even imagining opportunities which were not really there. 
Recall the unjustified optimism aroused by so many 
temporary phases of Soviet policy: the NEP. “socialism 
in one country.” the United Front against Fascism, the 
Stalin Constitution. even the purges of the 1930s (and. 
later, “Soviet nationalism.” the “recognition” of the 
Church, and the dissolution of the Comintern). It is 
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Culture and is the author (with W. Bowden and A. P. 
Usher) of An Economic History of Europe Since 1750. 





hard to forget all this: it is even harder to forget what 
followed. Not conscious desire but force of circumstances 
brought about the wartime alliance between the Wester 
democracies and the Soviet Union. Whereas in the West 
—and especially in America—this alliance stimulated 
faith in the possibility of postwar cooperation with Mos. 
cow, the Soviet regime saw in World War II an oppor. 
tunity for revolutionary expansion which automaticall 
precluded any sort of peaceful coexistence with the 
“capitalist countries.” While the Western coalition part 
ners were waging solely an armed struggle against the 
common foe, Stalin was also fighting another war: a 
political war against his own allies. Now, in historical 
perspective, it is perfectly clear that during the war the 
Soviet regime was already drawing up plans for sub- 
jecting Eastern Europe and the Far East to Communist 
dictatorship. And it is also clear that the Western Allies 
not only had little real awareness of this but failed to 
coordinate their military strategy with any sort of def. 
nite political goals for postwar world organization. This 
is amply clear in the last volume of Winston Churchill’ 
war memoirs. Churchill—who himself only recognized 
what was happening after many positions had already 
been lost—describes with some irritation how American 
political and military leaders resisted the injection of 
“politics” into military strategy—especially his advice 
to “meet the Russians” as far to the east as possible. 
The postwar policy of the West was also based on 
belief in the possibility of coexistence. as was the entire 
concept of the United Nations. “Active” coexistence was 
in full swing; conference followed conference, and there 
were compromises in abundance. It was not the fault of 
the West that this coexistence became progressively les 
peaceful and gradually gave way to a state of cold wat 
Even the cold-war policy of “containing” Soviet aggre 
sion was based on the idea of coexistence: it was nota 
question of destroying Soviet Communism, but of holding 
it within its present bounds—in the hope that it would 
one day lose its aggressive character either through ev 
lutionary change or through revolutionary overthrow. 
From this point of view. neither the Korean nor the 
concept of 


Indo-Chinese war conflicted with the 


“containment.” since both resulted from acts of Com 
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munist aggression. And, for all the differences in phra- 
sology and tactics, I see nothing essentially new in 
American foreign policy under the present Republican 
administration. 

Since I am convinced that no Western nation will 
ake the initiative in launching a war with the Soviet 
Union, the contention that we face one clear choice, 
“coexistence or war,” seems to me meaningless. I believe 
the question is, rather: What kind of coexistence? 

Needless to say, the form of coexistence we are now 
experiencing—coexistence accompanied by constant ten- 
son—is profoundly abnormal and difficult to bear. In 
present circumstances, however, normal peaceful co- 
existence is impossible. It is excluded not only by speci- 
fic Soviet actions but by the very nature of the totali- 
tarian Communist regime. 

If, in the nineteenth or early twentieth century, some- 
one had raised the question of whether countries with 
different political and socio-economic systems and differ- 
ent ideologies could coexist, people would simply not 
have understood what he was talking about. Wars were 
then waged for the attainment of concrete goals and did 
not aim at annihilating the enemy—or transforming him 
in one’s own image. In peacetime, diplomacy dealt with 
the same concrete problems, not with ideology or the 
political and socio-economic reconstruction of other 
countries. Nations with the most divergent systems and 
ideologies (insofar as the nations of those days had 
ideologies) coexisted in the same world and consorted 
with one another without thereby posing any problems. 
This enabled diplomacy to remain ideologically and even 
morally neutral. Lloyd George was accused of cynicism 
for his remark that one could trade even with cannibals. 
In fact, however, he was well within the bounds of time- 
honored diplomatic tradition. I would go farther and 
say that one can even have diplomatic relations with 


cannibals—provided one takes all precautions against 
being eaten by them. 

This is the essence of the matter. The problem of co- 
existence could not have arisen until a new and terrible 
force had appeared in the world—that of the totalitarian 
state, which received its most perfect and most dynamic 
expression in the Soviet Communist dictatorship. It was 
this regime which introduced “ideology” into politics 
and the spirit and methods of civil war into international 
relations. It also made the free nations of the world fear 
for the foundations not only of their material but of their 
spiritual existence, and forced them to adopt methods of 
international conflict which were completely alien to their 
nature. If this situation is to change, if coexistence is to 
cease being a problem and become once more simply a 
matter of course—in other words, if the ‘present tension 
is to disappear from the world—then the pressure 
exerted by this totalitarian force must end. Until then, 
the task of the Western world must be to resist it as suc- 
cessfully as possible. 

While categorically rejecting war as a way out of the 
present world situation and, in that sense, accepting the 
idea of coexistence, I want to stress that this does not 
mean the end of the struggle between democracy and 
Communism. The aims and even the principal methods 
of this struggle remain the same for the Western world. 
Coexjstence is nothing but a continuation of the cold 
war. The only change required is one in the spirit and 
content of Western (particularly American) propaganda. 
The Communist bloc, which is aggressive by its very 
nature, must not be allowed to present itself as an expo- 
nent of peace. The initiative in the fight for peace must 
be torn from its hands by the democratic countries, for 
whom world peace is not a propaganda maneuver but the 
condition and goal of their existence. 

I have no doubt that the Russian people, like all other 
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peoples, yearns for lasting peace. I am even prepared to 
believe that, at the present moment, the Soviet Govern- 
ment does not want war—whether because it is not sure 
of victory and cannot risk defeat, or because it must 
reckon with popular fear of war, or because it can gain 
substantial successes without war for the time being. But 
inasmuch as an aggressive policy stems from the very 
nature of the Soviet regime—irrespective of whether 
that policy is inspired by the idea of world revolution, by 
“Soviet nationalism” or simply by the inner logic of 
totalitarianism—its peace-loving professions are worth 
very little. So long as Soviet Russia, with its armed 
forces and its international apparatus for the incitement 
of worldwide civil war, can seize new positions in Europe 
and Asia, the only possible policy for the free world is 
one of vigilance and strength. 

There is nothing to support the contention that Stalin’s 
successors are following a “new course” in foreign 
policy. Western skepticism in this regard is fully justi- 
fied. Indeed, it is astonishing to see the tragi-comic 
intensity—dictated by the same yearning for peaceful 
coexistence—with which the Western press has reported 
such “events” as the appearance of Soviet officials and 
their wives at a party in the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. 
the more courteous tone of Vishinsky at the UN and 
Molotov at the Geneva Conference, or the unwonted 
smiles on the faces of Soviet generals. But political cal- 
culations cannot be based on polite gestures and smiles 
alone: can anyone point to a single important political 
concession made by Soviet diplomacy since Stalin’s 
death? 

Any diplomatic agreement whose aim is to settle a 
conflict must be based on compromise. Compromise 
means mutual concessions—otherwise, what results is not 
compromise but capitulation by one side to the other. 
For a genuine and fruitful compromise, what is required, 
in addition to good will on the part of the participants. 
is a certain balance of power. Since the war, the Western 





GO NORTH, YOUNG MAN 


Russian scientists have installed a microphone at the North 
Pole, according to a Moscow report.—News item. 


Amidst the frigid northern airs, 

Amongst the nuzzling polar bears, 
Precisely at the Pole, 

Some day quite soon, it seems, there'll be 

A commentator or MC, 


A faithful, hardy soul. 


Yes, far from Moscow, all alone, 
And frozen to his microphone, 

His head a mass of hates, 
Will be assigned some Red-hot hero 
To cool a bit at sub-sub-zero— 

And I’ve some candidates. 


—Richard Armour 





countries have made a whole series of political conces 
sions to the Soviet Union without receiving anything 
equivalent in return. This was the case, of course, be. 
cause the correlation of forces in the world was favorable 
to the Soviet Union and unfavorable to the Westen 
Allies; in such a situation, the politically “realistic” Soviet 
regime has no incentive to compromise. 

But there is nothing fatal in this state of affairs. It can 
and must be altered by efforts of will and intelligence 
on the part of the free world. As a counterpoise to the 
Communist bloc, set up and administered by dictatorial 
means, not only the moral and political but also the or. 
ganizational unity of the free nations must be expanded 
and strengthened. So long as the Communist bloc remains 
armed to the teeth, the free world will have to maintain 
adequate defenses. In the present worldwide struggle. the 
Communists make extensive and frequently successful 
use of propaganda; the free world must still master full 
this essential weapon in the battle for the minds and 
hearts of men. From time to time, we hear it said that 
this course would provoke the Soviet Union to resort to 
arms. Past experience, as well as everything we know 
about the psychology of the Soviet rulers, indicates the 
direct opposite. What actually provokes aggression is 
Western disunity, defensive weakness, and _ ineffective 
propaganda. Not strength but weakness may involve the 
free world in war. And, conversely, only on the basis of 
a restored balance of power can a genuine compromise 
be achieved—a compromise which will clear the tens 
international atmosphere without requiring the free 
countries to sacrifice their vital interests or their spiritual 
values. This is the only possible road to peaceful co: 
existence. 

I am not oblivious to the many weaknesses of the free 
world in its present state or to the difficulty of the domes 
tic and foreign-policy tasks which confront it. And yet. 
its position does not seem so lamentable to me. We know 
all about its “unstable equilibrium,” because it is con- 
stantly discussed in the Western press. We can also cot 
clude, from the incomplete and often unverified informe 
tion reaching us from behind the Iron Curtain, that there 
is a state of “unstable equilibrium” within the Commu- 
nist bloc. There is no reason to suppose, however. that 
a totalitarian government is capable of creating @ 
healthier and more durable social order than is a demo- 
cratic government. The Kremlin unquestionably enjoys 
the advantage of more ruthless exploitation of the human 
resources at its disposal, as well as the foreign-polic) 
advantage of the enforced unity of action of all its sate 
lites and allies. But these advantages, at times very tel: 
ing, may well prove more than doubtful in the final analy- 
sis. It is much more difficult for the free world to mobi 
lize its material and spiritual resources. But when they 
are fully mobilized—and I am firmly convinced that they 
can be—there will be no doubt of the final outcome o 
the struggle. 


The New Leader 
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Politics and Grand Opera in Chicago 


By Albert N. Votaw 


CHICAGO 

ITH ONE ELECTION barely 
Wi of the way, Chicagoans 
must now work up excitement for 
the 1955 Mayoralty which 
promises to be the hottest in 24 
years. In the wake of the Democratic 
sweep in November (which had ob- 
servers recalling the Kelly-Nash ma- 
chine’s heyday), an ambitious young 
David has announced his intention 
of laying low the Democratic Goli- 
ath with the issue of municipal 


race, 


reform. 

Alderman Robert E. Merriam, an 
ex-Democrat who represents the lib- 
eral ward surrounding the University 
of Chicago, has opened a campaign 
to win the GOP nomination for 
Mayor. The 36-year-old leader of the 
City Council’s “economy bloc” will 
campaign as an independent, calling 
for “unorthodox methods” to clean 
up the city. 

“This is the only major city which 
has not thrown off the halter of a 
corrupt political machine in years,” 
savs Merriam. “New York had its 
LaGuardia and Philadelphia its Joe 
Clark, both elected by coalitions of 
citizens tired of municipal corrup- 
tion, waste and political arrogance.” 
If Merriam’s evocation of these cities 
and his call for a fusion-type ticket 
mean anything, Chicago may be in 
for another wave of municipal good- 
government campaigns—the result 
partly of interest aroused by the 
1950 Kefauver revelations, partly of 
the absence of an outlet for reform- 
ing zeal on the national level. 

Merriam has served in the City 
Council for seven-and-a-half years, 
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holding an office whose previous oc- 
cupants have included his father, the 
late Charles E. Merriam, once dean 
of American political scientists, and 
Senator Paul Douglas (D.-IIl.). The 
elder Merriam was himself a reform 
GOP candidate for Mayor in 1911, 
losing by only 18,000 votes to Carter 
Harrison II. His campaign manager 
was that young curmudgeon, Harold 
Ickes. His son obviously expects to 
do better. 

During the brief calm before the 
new political storms, Chicago went 
wild over grand opera. The first 
season of resident opera since 1942 
—and the first of any consequence 
in 24 years—has been both an 
artistic and a financial success. (By 
this last is meant that the deficit 
stayed below $100,000.) From its 
kleig-lighted opening night, with 
boxes sold out at $125, through its 
sixteen performances of eight dif- 
ferent works, the new Lyric Theater 
had a full and enthusiastic house. 

The critics were more than gen- 
erous. The audiences applauded at 
every opportunity, even at the ap- 
pearance of the opera ballet. During 
the first performance of Lucia di 
Lammermoor, they stopped the show 
following the mad scene with an 
ovation variously clocked at up to 
12 minutes. 

This brief but brilliant season was, 
first of all, a personal triumph for 
the Lyric Theater’s young soprano, 
Mme. Maria Meneghini-Callas. 
Brooklyn-born of Greek parentage, 
she has to date confined her operatic 
career to Milan’s La Scala, and her 
American début here attracted na- 


tionwide attention. The excitement 
surrounding her appearance can al- 
most be compared to that historic 
Saturday matinee when an unknown 
soprano stepped forth to sing the 
role of Gilda in Rigoletto. Amelita 
Galli-Curci, for it was her début, had 
only to sing a few notes before the 
audience halted her in mid-aria with 
tumultuous applause. But this was 
1916 and a long time ago, and Chi- 
cago opera-lovers have had little to 
cheer so enthusiastically prior to this 
season. 

The season was also a personal 
triumph for the company’s young 
directors: Carol Fox, a society girl 
who once aspired to a singing career, 
and Lawrence Kelly, a quondam con- 
cert pianist turned realtor. Both still 
on the sunny side of 30, they have 
set themselves the truly stupendous 
task of creating a democratically 
supported opera company. They 
must find something to replace the 
patrons of yesterday like utilities 
magnate Samuel Insull, who built the 
Opera House in 1929, and Harold 
McCormick, son of the reaper king, 
and his wife, the former Edith Rocke- 
feller, who in 1922 paid off a deficit 
of $1 million. 

Previous even in the 
grand days, were often more suc- 
cessful socially than musically. Too 
often, the company was built around 
a “name” singer, frequently past her 
prime, with only a mediocre sup- 
porting cast and orchestra. This was 
not the case this year. Although 
Mme. Callas was the undoubted star, 
fine performances were turned in by 
several others. 


seasons, 








ON LOYALIST SPAIN 


Mexico City 

RANCISCO Largo Caballero died in 
F ious after 46 years in the Span- 
ish Socialist movement. Premier of 
the Spanish Republic at the out- 
break of the Civil War, he was im- 
prisoned by the Vichy French after 
Franco’s victory and then deported 
to the Oranienburg concentration 
camp. 

Following his liberation in 1945, 
Caballero wrote a series of letters, 
addressed to a friend, in which he 
wrote of his life and his ideas. These 
letters, which were never sent, have 
just been published in Mexico by 
Caballero’s sons under the title My 
Recollections. Written in the rough- 
hewn style of a self-educated man 
who took his first job at the age of 
7, they reveal a shrewd, direct and 
honest mind. Perhaps their greatest 
value, however, lies in the light they 
cast on relations between the Span- 
ish Communists and the Loyalist 
Government in the early months of 
the Civil War. 

Since he held the post of War 
Minister as well as Premier, Cabal- 
lero had a confidential military ad- 
one General Asencio. The 
Communists tried to win Asencio 
over; when this failed, they launched 
a virulent campaign against him, de- 
nouncing him as a traitor. The Cen- 
tral Committee of the CP repeatedly 
pressed Caballero for his dismissal. 
And, one day, the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor himself arrived at the War 
Ministry to make the same request, 
accompanied by Spanish Minister of 
State J. Alvarez del Vayo. Caballero 
coldly asked the Ambassador to 
leave and not to bring the matter up 
again. (Ultimately, as it happens, 


viser, 


Largo Caballero's memoirs, just published, describe 


Moscow's WAR 


the Communists did succeed in hav- 
ing Asencio thrown in jail.) 

The Communists then started a 
similar campaign against the Loyal- 
ist Chief of Staff. According to 
Caballero, their aim was to punish 
this individual for refusing to join 
the CP and to isolate Caballero from 
his loyal supporters, surrounding 
him with Communists and provoking 
him until he gave up the War port- 
folio. The Communists were even- 
tually able to win the Chief of Staff’s 
post for Colonel Vicente Rojo, who 
had just agreed to join the party. 

(Moscow, 
alone in intervening in the affairs of 
Loyalist Spain. Caballero writes that 
the Papal Secretary of State—who 
has since become Pope Pius XII— 


incidentally, was not 


sent several wires to Aguirre, the 
leader of the Basques. urging him 
to make a separate peace with Franco 
in return for promises of favorable 
treatment. ) 

In another letter, Caballero de- 
clares that the Loyalist “Air Force 
was directed by a Russian. although 
officially by a Spaniard. The Repub- 
lic paid for the planes and the Rus- 
sians accorded themselves the right” 
to carry out or ignore orders to 
ship them to various fronts. The 
orders were transmitted by the Min- 
ister of War to the Minister of the 
Navy and Air (Indalecio 
Prieto), who relayed them to the 
Chief 
communicated them to the Russians. 
On numerous Loyalist 
planes failed to observe the enemy 
or to support an infantry operation. 
The pretext was always that they 
were not available or were under- 


Force 


of Aviation, who in_ turn 


occasions, 


going repairs. 


By Victor Alba 


The situation became so critical 
that, in order to keep informed as to 
what was happening on the fronts, 
Caballero had to name ten aides who 
enjoyed his full confidence as “in. 
spectors.” “In this way.” he writes 
“T learned that on certain fronts a 
marked preference was shown for 
Communists; they were given shoes, 
clothing. and food. The 
others were treated as_ stepchildren 
—that is, when they were not shot in 
the back. I also learned that in cer- 
tain hospitals—just as the priests 
once acted toward 


tobacco 


and nuns had 
non-communicants—non-Communists 
were not taken care of. They were 
neither treated nor fed properly: al 
the attention was given to Commu. 
nist party members and future pros 
pects.” 

Another time, Caballero learned 
that commissars had been appointed 
(by J. Alvarez del Vayo) without 
his signature. The new commissals 
were, of course, Communists. “The 
Army chiefs were flattered so thal 
they would join the Communis 
party. The Communist press hailed 
the military exploits of Communist 
and hushed up those performed by 
others. Non-Communists were sel 
to the most dangerous sectors of the 
front and to those where they could 
achieve the least glory. Thus, a greal 
many people joined the party. col 
trary to their feelings and withow! 
knowing what it really was.” 

Caballero’s chronicle of events 
a depressing one, but it needs to lt 
told. For the story of the Spanis) 
Civil War holds the key to the sue 
cessful infiltration o 
Asian nationalist movements and 1 
similar tactics in Latin America. 


Communist 
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Unions are restive in Britain, France and West Germany 


NEW TRENDS IN 
EUROPEAN LABOR 


By Irving Brown 


AFL Representative in Europe 


Paris 

ECENT FLARE-UPS on the trade- 

Rovion front in Britain, France 

and West Germany reveal both the 

strength and the weakness of Western 
Europe. 

In Great Britain, the spectacular 
outlaw dock strike involving 44,000 
workers was primarily directed 
against the Trades Union Congress 
and the legitimate trade-union move- 
ment. Seizing upon certain economic 
and trade-union issues, W. Barrett, 
the Secretary of the National Amal- 
gamated Stevedores and Dockers, at- 
tempted to turn his small union into 
a large national organization which 
would in effect replace the Transport 
and General Workers Union of Ar- 
thur Deakin in the ports of Great 
Britain. For this reason, it became 
necessary for the TUC to expel this 
union. 

In failing to secure this primary 
objective, Barrett and his organiza- 
tion remain confined to their small 
area of activity in and around Lon- 
don. And, after a strike lasting one 
month, the union was forced to ac- 
cept an agreement which is no dif- 
ferent the offer made six 
months ago by the employers. This 
failure, plus the rebuff of the TUC, 
will seriously affect the future of 
this separate dockers’ organization. 

More serious is the fact that the 
unofficial strike committee was un- 
doubtedly directed and controlled by 
the Communist party. This reveals 
that the strategic strength of Com- 
munists in certain areas of the trade- 


from 
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union movement is out of all pro- 
portion to their political position in 
Great Britain. Nevertheless, although 
these strategic economic cells can 
plunge Great Britain into serious 
strikes which hurt the economy in 
peacetime, they constitute no real 
threat to the nation if there should 
be any real national emergency. This 
was forcibly demonstrated in the last 
war and remains true today. 

The reverse is true in France. 
There the Communists can no longer 
stage successful peacetime strikes, 
but they would certainly constitute 
a serious threat to the nation in a 
war crisis. 

The present French Government 
came to power at the most favorable 
moment as far as the internal and 
international economic situations are 
concerned. Industrial activity in 
France rose last June above the level 
of 1929, In the last two years. there 
has been a gradual stabilization of 
prices, with a more or less definite 
rise in the country’s relative prosper- 
ity. The average work-week has risen 
to 45 hours (against the legal work- 
week of 40 hours), with practically 
no unemployment. There has been a 
moderate rise in wage scales, which, 
the Government contends. has 
brought the purchasing power of the 
workers to a higher point than in 
prewar years. There has also been 
—which is unusual for France—a 
decline in the value placed on gold, 
with a consequent dehoarding en 
masse. This trend, most observers 
agree, is responsible for the revival 


of the stock market as well as the 
real growth of bank deposits. All of 
this is favorable to the Government’s 
plan to expand capital investment. 

The trade 
not completely satisfied with the 
Government Recently, 
there was an increase of 6.5 francs 


unions, however. are 


proposals. 


per hour, which brings the actual 
monthly minimum to 24,300 francs 
($69.42). But this increase affects 
less than 10 per cent of the workers. 
The unions have expressed their dis- 
content with this concession and are 
asking that the monthly minimum be 
raised to 25.166 francs ($71.90). 
The Government promises to make 
new adjustments next April. This, 
for the time being, has taken the edge 
off any possible resort to strikes. 
There is no likelihood of any great 
mass movement to strike. Most of the 
masses of workers accept the present 
government as a sort of “left” re- 
gime interested in their needs, and 
believe that by next April the Premier 
will make good his promises. In ad- 
dition, the favorable economic situa- 
tion makes strike action impossible 
now. But this does not affect the in- 
crease in discontent and threatened 
strike action among Government em- 
ployes. The union leaders in the 
Government-owned postal, telephone 
and telegraph industry have told 
their membership to be prepared for 
action, inasmuch as their negotia- 
tions are not going well. This is one 
of the best-governed sections of the 
non-Communist federation, 
Force Ouvriére, and it is wary of 


labor 


some of the measures the Govern- 
ment may have in mind concerning 
the public-service employes. It is 
hard to forget that the present Min- 
ister of Finance, Edgar Faure. was 
in the Laniel Government and that it 
was his proposals that brought about 
the general strike of August 1953. 

The recent congress of the Force 
Ouvriere Federation of Government 
Employes hit out sharply at the 
Government wage plans, which at 
best would amount to 80 billion 
($228.571,000), in contrast 
to the union demands which would 


francs 
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involve twice as much. In his closing 
address to the congress, the 79-year- 
old leader of the union, Pierre Neu- 
meyer, declared: 

“It is time that the Government 
should understand, since no definite 
decision has been taken yet, that the 
problem of readjusting salaries in 
the civil services cannot be solved 
by alms-giving. Otherwise, we would 
have to declare . . . that the Govern- 
ment’s acts with respect to the work- 
ing class do not tally with the 
Premier’s statements and that the 
early hopes and promises might lead 
very shortly to a new and deep dis- 
illusionment.” 

There has been a serious reaction 
from the trade unions to another 
Government proposal to set up what 
is called a reconversion fund of 
about 25 billion francs ($71,428,- 
571). The purpose of this is to help 
finance or virtually subsidize the 
elimination of marginal firms or 
their reconversion into more profit- 
able industries. What is normally 
done in other countries through the 
functioning of the free economy is 
now being undertaken by the present 
government through a system of sub- 
sidies. As is well known, France 
through its cartels and other price- 
fixing restrictions has built up a 
more or less protective economy, 
thus holding down the standards of 
the people as well as reducing the 
country’s ability to compete in inter- 
national markets. There are close to 
2 million industrial enterprises in 
France, with an estimated 400,000 
marginal ones. The new fund would 
permit the first national attack on 
this weak spot in the French econ- 
omy. 

Although the unions are substan- 
tially in agreement with the Gov- 
ernment’s proposals on reconversion, 
they are objecting strenuously to the 
fact that they will be given no rep- 
resentation at the national policy- 
making level. A great part of the 
fund will be utilized in the recon- 
version of workers’ skills. At present, 
the Government seems to have de- 
cided against trade-union participa- 
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tion. It has been suggested that this 
decision was taken because the 
representatives of Force Ouvriére 
objected to the inclusion of the 
Communist-run CGT (General Con- 
federation of Labor) as one of the 
participants. Since the present gov- 
ernment reversed the policy of the 
last three years not to deal with the 
CGT, it met FO’s objection by elimi- 
nating any union participation at the 
national level. 

With the gradual increase in the 
minimum wage, French unions will 
now push for readjustments in the 
wages of semi-skilled and_ skilled 
workers. The granting of the mini- 
mum-wage increase was made pos- 
sible through concessions to the 
employers in the form of lower coal 
prices and other direct or indirect 
forms of subsidy. When it comes to 
additional increases, the Government 
has told the unions that these should 
be negotiated in private collective- 
bargaining contracts. Since a great 
part of the economy is in Govern- 
ment hands, it is hard to see how 
improvement in wage levels can come 
about without further concessions by 
the Government itself. The biggest 
private sector is the metal industry, 
where there is a deep resistance on 
the part of the employers to effective 
collective bargaining and wage con- 
cessions. 

Union dissatisfaction is not con- 
fined to the size of the increase, but 
also extends to the Premier’s meth- 
ods. There was not even a pretense 
at collective bargaining, which led 
to sharp criticism by FO Secretary 
André Lafond and by Christian un- 
ionists, who have called the Govern- 
ment “paternalistic.” 

The French CGT and Communist 
party have been playing a cautious 
game. Not even the Paris agreements 
produced any of the violence and 
bitterness witnessed in the anti-EDC 
campaign. The Communists seem to 
be confining themselves to more or 
less normal CP activities, plus a 
notable increase in their efforts on 
the anti-colonial front. It would ap- 
pear that the Soviets have resigned 


themselves to the inevitability of the 
Paris accords. 

In Germany, a wave of strikes 
broke out at the end of the summer 
in the metal and transport industries, 
These strikes reveal the shift toward 
a militant program on the part of 
German trade unions. The growth of 
such a movement, especially among 
the metalworkers, is in contrast to 
the philosophy of a number of Ger- 
man union leaders who believe that, 
through co-determination and a mod- 
erate wage policy, the general econ- 
omy will so improve that the work. 
ers will naturally benefit. But it has 
become quite clear in recent months 
that West Germany’s prosperity and 
the piling up of enormous profits are 
not automatically transformed into 
economic and social benefits. It has 
become necessary to resort to strikes 
in order to obtain a greater share 
in the prosperity. 

The congress of the German Fed- 
eration of Labor, meeting in Frank- 
furt in October, endorsed a program 
which demanded (1) the 40-hour, 
5-day week, (2) equal wages for men 
and women doing the same job, 
(3) nationalization of the key indus- 
tries, (4) expansion and enlargement 
of co-determination, and (5) opposi- 
tion to all anti-strike laws and devel: 
opment of a movement to oppose 
schemes which might 

compulsory-arbitration 


arbitration 
lead to a 
system. 

At the same time, the German 
unions have taken a strong position 
against any rearmament of Wes 
Germany prior to a Big Four con 
ference to attempt to achieve Ger 
man reunification. Although this po- 
sition in effect opposes the Paris 
agreement, the German unions have 
made it perfectly clear that they re 
ject any and all contact with Eas 
German unions, which are denounced 
as state company unions under Soviet 
tutelage. This reflects the position 
of the Social Democratic party, 
which calls for a conference with the 
Russians but has refused to recog: 
nize in any way the legitimacy o 
the East German regime. 
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T IS FOOLISH to call this a miracle. 

It is too normal a product of 
American energy. What I am talking 
about is educational television. Two 
years ago, it existed only in dreams. 
A year ago, it could exhibit only 
the merest samples. Today, it has 
eight well-equipped broadcasting sta- 
tions and is serving upwards of 15 
million people. Within a month or 
two, there will be five more stations. 
151 channels are waiting. 

It was natural that people should 
say it couldn’t be done. Television 
projects required big businessmen 
—and pedagogues had never shown 
much of a talent for million-dollar 
affairs. This sort of broadcasting is 
show business—and closeted teach- 
ers had never made much of a show 
in the big, bright world. It is true 
that they have been running radio 
stations. Many universities have had 
them. But that merely meant that a 
professor delivered his lecture before 
the microphone. It didn’t cost much. 
and it mattered little whether any- 
one listened. But this is different. 
There must be millions of people to 
listen to what it takes millions of 
dollars to produce. 

Well, in a short time we have 
found out a lot of things. The first 
is that we have a new breed of peda- 
gogues. They are not afraid of a 
million dollars or of a big job. And, 
moreover, the biggest big business- 
men are excited about this thing. 
They have an astounding way of 
jumping in to raise money and even 
to do real work. 

But it is the leaders of commercial 
radio and television who have caused 
the sensation. You would expect them 
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to try to head off this new competi- 
tion; that is what we have been 
taught to expect of capitalists. But 
there is something about this that 
goes against all the old teaching. In 
Cincinnati, it was the Crosley Broad- 
casting Corporation which contrib- 
uted the land, the tower and the 
transmitter site plus maintenance. It 
must have cost in the neighborhood 
of $250,000. And there are plenty of 
other cases. A good deal of the plan- 
ning has been done by the commer- 
cial television men. Many of the 
technical employes are boys and 
girls who have had their training in 
the old studios, towers and control- 
rooms. The educators are by no 
means deserted in a strange land. 
The service in these new community 
education centers is first-class pro- 
fessional work. 

The heart of this lively affair is in 
Washington, D.C.—though it has 
nothing to do with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That is where educational 
TV’s National Committee holds forth. 
This is no  stuffed-shirt outfit. It 
consists of people with big money 
and big ideas working together. It 
has a staff that can give real help 
to any town that wants to take a 
flier in education via the airwaves. 

Up to now, we and all the other 
countries have kept a good part of 
our learning and culture in the deep- 
freeze. Educational television pro- 
poses to thaw it out and put it on 
the table. Back in 1952, a business- 
man in St. Louis put it this way: 
“What we are talking about is noth- 


‘ing less than bringing the nation’s 


greatest teachers and the finest ele- 
ments of our culture into the living- 


” 


rooms of millions of people.” In 
Pittsburgh, it was found that about 
one person in a hundred had heard 
that city’s great orchestra. Educators 
are thinking of the other great 
orchestras, laboratories, museums, 
playhouses, zoological gardens and 
lecture halls. Television can serve as 
the pipeline to everywhere and 
everything. The wealth of the world 
will be at the beck of the set-owner 
—and there are 30 million of him. 
No wonder historians say it is the 
greatest invention since printing. 

A sort of standard way of doing 
things is already developing. There 
are, first, the in-school programs. 
For one period, some distinguished 
teacher supplements and supports the 
regular instructor. Or some demon- 
stration or a view of some historical 
or geographical object of interest 
may enliven the day. School is lifted 
beyond the level of routine. 

For the after-school periods there 
are, first of all, the entertainment for 
young children—plays, fairy tales, 
animal shows. Later high- 
school classes with regular fees, ex- 
aminations and credits. Near Pitts- 
burgh, a class of 25 penitentiary 
prisoners is taking such a course. 
But this is not the main staple of the 
program. Adult shows of all sorts 
raise the educational level, increase 
the earning power, make life more 
worth living. 

The best of the educators’ own 
productions are made permanent on 
film or kinescope. A start has al- 
ready been made at putting away 
for future reference the best that can 
be culled from the prodigous produc- 
tion of commercial television and the 
moving-picture industry. The British 
and Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
rations have offered the pick of their 
store. Good programs from every- 
where are being salted away. 

If there is any such thing as 
democracy, this is it. The people got 
the idea, raised the money, did the 
organizing and will do the bossing. 
As they say in Pittsburgh, it belongs 
to everybody and is owned by no- 


body. 


come 





Supreme Court’s ruling 
on segregation makes help 


to poor states urgent 


HE Supreme Court decision out- 

lawing segregated public schools 
has made the old issue of Federal 
aid to education more acute. We 
are still far from providing the equal 
educational opportunities necessary 
to make democracy a reality. 

According to the 1950 census, 5 
per cent of our 7- and 8-year-olds 
were not enrolled in any school. Of 
those 14 years old and over, 9.4 per 
cent had never completed the fifth 
grade, which means that they could 
not intelligently discharge the duties 
of citizenship. In World War II, 
649.000 young men called up for 
the draft were rejected because of 
educational deficiencies, in addition 
to those classed as mentally deficient: 
12 per cent of all rejections were due 
to educational deficiencies. 

Why should this inequality or 
complete lack of educational oppor- 
tunities exist in the richest country 
in the world? 

Education has traditionally been 
the job of local government bodies. 
Somewhat more than half of the 
cost of education is borne by cities, 
counties, towns and school districts, 
nearly all the rest by state govern- 
ments, and only about 3 per cent 
by the Federal Government. Wash- 
ington’s contribution is mostly for 
vocational education and rehabilita- 
tion, plus funds for students in the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

Local government bodies have a 
very inflexible system of taxation. By 
far the largest part of their revenue 








ALFRED Baker Lewis is President of 
the Union Casualty and Life Insur- 
ance Company of Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
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Our Schools 
Need Federal Aid 


By Alfred Baker Lewis 


comes from real-estate taxes. When 
they attempt to tax corporate prof- 
its, incomes or gasoline, it is easy 
for the corporation or individual to 
move to another town or county. 
To some extent, this also applies 
to state governments. 

Financing education primarily by 
local real-estate taxes inevitably 
means poorer schools in localities 
where poor people predominate. Yet. 
because poverty and fecundity often 
go together, such locations are the 
very ones with a large number of 
children in proportion to the total 
population. 

Whole states as well as localities 
also differ considerably in the aver- 
age wealth and their 
inhabitants. Mississippi spends $80 
per child for education, while the 
Middle Atlantic states spend $262. 
The poorest school districts in the 
United States spend around $30 per 
child. the richest over $600. These 


vastly different rates of expenditure 


income of 


are inevitably reflected in unequal 
opportunities for education, shorter 
school terms, poorer teachers. equip- 
ment and transportation, and, finally, 
fewer children going on to high 
school and college. 

These 
opportunity are not due so much to 
indifference to education where 
schooling is poorest as to differences 
in the economic capacity of the dif- 
ferent school districts. There are dif- 
ferences in average per capita in- 
come in the different districts, and 
also differences in the number of 
children per 1.000 population. Usu- 
ally, the poorest states have the high- 
est birth-rates. Consequently, the 


differences in educational 


taxable capacity per child of differ. 
ent states varies widely. 

Generally speaking, the low-income 
states have the heaviest educational 
responsibility and provide the least 
adequate school opportunities. In 
most cases, they simply do not have 
the financial strength to do much 
more. When we examine the percent- 
age of relative tax-paying ability 
actually spent for public schools by 
different states, we find that Missis- 
sippi, which shows up at the bottom 
of the list in decent schools, is actu- 
ally third from the top. She is doing 
nearly all she can, and if her schools 
are poor it is because she can’t raise 
the funds to make them better. New 
York, spends the _ largest 
amount of money per child, is none- 
theless near the bottom when the 
amount spent is related to tax-paying 
ability. In general, the Southern 
states, where the educational oppor 
tunities offered are poor on the aver- 
age, are shown to be making rel 
tively far greater efforts in propor- 
tion to their tax-paying capacity. The 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
states. which give relatively better 


which 


educational opportunities than the 
national average, are in the lower 
half of the list of states when judged 
on ability to pay. 

There is another reason for un 
equal educational —_ opportunities. 
namely racial segregation and dis 
crimination. Negroes 
trated in the Southern states, where 
educational facilities are below the 
national average even for white chil- 


dren; Negroes suffer further because 


are concen: 


of segregation. 
In the 17 states and the District 
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of Columbia where educational seg- 
regation exists, the average current 
apenditure for a Negro pupil is 
only about 70 per cent of the average 
fr white pupils. This average is 
neatly pulled up by the figures in 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, West Virginia 
ad Missouri, where discrimination 
against Negroes is negligible. Missis- 
ippi spends only 30 per cent as 
much for Negroes as for whites on 
education. South Carolina only three- 
ffths as much, and Arkansas and 
Georgia only two-thirds as much. It 
is only fair to say that, in every 
case, the percentage spent for edu- 
cation of Negro children has im- 
proved in the past decade. 

It is on just this point of racial 
inequality in educational opportuni- 
ties that the recent Supreme Court 
decision declaring racial segregation 
in schools unconstitutional has made 
the need for Federal aid to education 
particularly acute. Doubtless, it will 
bea few years before the decision is 
dfectively enforced throughout the 
South, especially in the rural areas. 
But it will require equal educational 
facilities and opportunities much 
woner. Either new school buildings 
or classrooms and equipment to take 
care of Negro children along with 
whites will have to be provided, or 
alot of money spent on the existing 
substandard Negroes 
which will now have to take white 


schools for 


children from the neighborhood-—or 
‘lee a good many white children will 
have poorer-paid teachers. poorer 
education and worse facilities than 
now. The 
likely to be accepted. The other 


latter alternative is not 
llernatives will require a lot of 
money to be’ spent quickly and by 
‘ates where the taxable capacity is 
lw and the birth-rate high. 

Proposals for Federal aid to edu- 
ration get 
ind Representatives who agree on 
jractically nothing else except op- 
sition to sin and support of home 
aid family. A bill for such aid 
actually passed the Senate a few 
fears ago. sponsored by the late 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New 


support from Senators 
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York. a New Deal Democrat, the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft, a conserva- 
tive Republican, and Senator Allen 
Ellender of Louisiana, a Dixiecrat. 

This and similar measures intro- 
duced in later Congresses would go 
a long way toward ending educa- 
tional inequalities. These bills set up 
a reasonable formula for determin- 
ing the taxable capacity of different 
states. They give a much larger pro- 
portional contribution from Federal 
funds to states whose taxable capac- 
ity is below the national average. 
provided that the low-capacity states 
are making a vigorous effort on their 
part to finance education, and pro- 
vided also that they do not reduce 
their contributions from state and 
local sources below the amount they 
were spending for education in the 
last vear before adoption of the law. 

Control of education, like financ- 
ing education, has traditionally been 
a local-government function. Accord- 
ingly, the proposed laws are careful 
to preserve local control and specifi- 
cally forbid the Federal Govern- 
ment to dictate the appointment or 
discharge of any teacher; they sim- 
ply require reports on how the Fed- 
eral funds are spent. 

The greatest barrier to a Federal- 
aid-to-education law is the fight over 
aid to denominational or parochial 
schools, mostly those of the Catholic 
Church. Francis Cardinal Spellman 
of New York has 
funds from any program of Federal 
aid to education be allocated to paro- 
chial schools on an equal basis with 


demanded that 


public schools. The more extreme 
Protestants, on the other hand. have 
opposed this. 

Yet, there are few absolute prin- 
ciples in politics: and the so-called 
principles of separation of Church 
and State. and that no Federal funds 
shall be given to church schools, are 
not really such. If the separation of 
Church and State were an absolute 
principle. we would logically have 
to tax church property: but we ex- 
empt such property. We provided 
Federal funds for students to go to 
denominational schools and colleges 


under the National Youth Adminis- 
tration program and again under the 
GI Bill of Rights. The principle of 
no Federal funds to church schools 
is not absolute. 

Where there is a minority among 
us as large as the Catholic one, the 
members of the majority owe it to 
democratic principles to grant at 
least some of their demands. If we 
say that, because Protestants repre- 
sent over 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation, we will deny the Catholic 
minority any part of their demands 
in the realm of education, we are be- 
ing unreasonable. 

The Supreme Court has held that 
states may spend their tax funds for 
the welfare of children going to pa- 
rochial schools, as 
from direct appropriations to such 
schools. Thus, money may be spent 
for school lunches, child health pro- 
grams or bus transportation for chil- 


distinguished 


dren going to parochial schools. It 
would be reasonable to apply the 
same principles to Federal funds ap- 
propriated for education. 

The old Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
passed the Senate with both liberal 
Catholic and liberal Protestant sup- 
port. It provided that the states may 
spend money received from the Fed- 
eral Government for aid to educa- 
tion on parochial schools if the lat- 
ter are recognized by state law as 
part of the public-school system. 
This is the situation in a few states 
in which there are localities with 
hardly any non-Catholic children, so 
that it would be extremely costly to 
provide public schools parallel to the 
parochial schools. 

This seems a reasonable compro- 
mise, certainly more reasonable than 
the Catholic demand that parochial 
schools get Federal funds even when 
public opinion in a particular state 
is overwhelmingly opposed. It also 
has the strong political advantage 
that it transfers the struggle over giv- 
ing public funds to parochial schools 
from the Federal to the state level. 
In that way, this divisive issue need 
not prevent Federal aid to educa- 
tion, which is badly needed. 
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Portraits of Joseph McCarthy, Huey Long, Vito 
Marcantonio, Eugene Talmadge, “Ma” and “Pa” 
Ferguson, Frank Hague, “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, “Big 
Bill” Thompson, Theodore Bilbo and James M. Curley. 

From the Introduction by Allan Nevins: “Dr. 
Luthin’s absorbing and instructive book shows how 
naturally demagogues arise under the free conditions 
of democracy. . . . It contains valuable hints for 
reducing their numbers and controlling their abuses.” 

Sidney Hyman in the Saturday Review: “Engross- 
ing and rewarding portrait. . . . Swift-moving, some- 
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eminently readable.” 

Max Lerner in the New York Post: “A vividly-writ- 
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Thirty essays on individualism, minorities, popular 
and unpopular culture, Veblen, Freud, totalitarianism, 
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From Time magazine’s Sep- 

tember 27 cover story: “The 

University of Chicago’s David 

Riesman [is] a man with a 

wide-swinging imagination, a 

scientist’s disciplined mind, ana 

a burning curiosity about peo- 

ple as they are. . . . His books 

are relatively free of academic 

jargon. . . . Individualism 

Reconsidered, a brilliant collec- 

tion of essays published this year, elaborates some of 
Riesman’s central themes.” 

Granville Hicks: “One is constantly impressed by 
Riesman’s determination not to ignore facts because 
they won’t fit conveniently into his theories.” 

The author: David Riesman, Professor of Social 
Sciences at the University of Chicago, is author of 
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Extremely conscious of political rights, 
Western intellectuals tend to overlook 


the world appeal of individual farming 


THE 
FREEDOM 
TO FARM 





By Donald W. Treadgold 





Donald W. Treadgold, an Oregon- 
ian, is Assistant Professor of Rus- 
sian History at the University of 
Washington. He is now on leave at 
Harvard University, on a Ford 
Foundation fellowship. Mr. Tread- 
gold’s book, Lenin and His Rivals: 
The Struggle for Russia’s Future, 
1898-1906, is scheduled for publi- 
cation this month by Frederic A. 
Praeger. His articles have appeared 
in numerous publications, includ- 
ing American Slavic and East Euro- 
pean Review, Russian Review and 
Agricultural Review. 
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WO-THIRDS of the world’s population derives its liy. 
p Heh from the land—put simply, most people are 
peasants. It is puzzling that social theory has not taken 
fuller account of this fact and all its ramifications, and 
even more striking that its consequences in terms of 
desired political goals have not been more closely 
examined. 

Recently, in THE New Leaver, Reinhold Niebuhr de. 
clared: “The danger is that Asian people may exchange 
the authoritarianism of the old agrarian feudal order for 
the totalitarianism of Communism, without knowing 
what price in liberty has been paid. The best we can 
do is to hold our ground until we can prove the demo. 
cratic case, and until the full flavor of modern, techni- 
cally-equipped tyranny disillusions the 
among the Asians.” Dr. Niebuhr does not sound very 
hopeful. David Riesman refers to the prevalence of a 
still less hopeful attitude when he writes (in /ndividual- 
ism Reconsidered ) : “It now seems likely that we shall fall 
for the idea that the Russians have more to offer the Far 
East than we; and that they have unequivocally con- 
vinced the peasants that this is so.” 

What Dr. Niebuhr and others emphasize is the sacri- 
fice of political liberty involved in past and possible fu- 
ture Communist conquests. It is an important and justi- 
fied emphasis. Yet, the “proving of the democratic case” 
is left to a nebulous future. There is a tendency to speak 
as if political liberty and democracy would be the chief 
or sole attractive features of the Western alternative to 
both “the old agrarian feudal order” and Communism. 
There is no attempt to sketch the potentialities of the 
economic order which might attend such an alternative. 

If we are to seek to “prove the democratic case” in 
socio-economic terms, we ought first to admit that, if the 
grounds for doing so do not exist now, the time for 
“proof” will never come. Furthermore, we must acknowl 
edge that certain conditions which seem damaging to 
the democratic case prevail in many countries where 
Communism took over yesterday or threatens today. In 
such nations, there is no sizable middle class and what 
there is is often chiefly of foreign origin. There is no 
“tradition of Anglo-Saxon law.” Locke and Jefferson are 
unknown to the Asian masses. Very well. What is to be 
found in such regions? 

Let us for a moment leave aside contemplation of the 
triumphant progress of industrialism from England east- 
ward and westward after 1800, remembering that the 
English solution of sacrificing peasant agriculture in 
return for international trade remains almost unique in 
the world. Let us recall that just before 1800 the French 
peasantry was not destroyed but freed, and that the same 
good fortune befell much of the Western European peas 
antry under Napoleon and afterward. The coming of the 
First World War found the Russian peasants improving 
their position vis-d-vis the declining gentry, and in 
Siberia and elsewhere they already were free farmers in 
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fact if not in law. Whereas the Communists successfully 
yeutralized the Russian peasants, those of Eastern Europe 
made further gains between the wars. There and in 
Russia before 1917 (or even 1929), the peasants’ lot 
improved; intensive, diversified and smallholding agri- 
culture was yielding results in terms of social and, to 
an extent, economic stability. 

I do not believe it necessary—or, indeed, possible— 
i attempt to solve in some universal fashion the eco- 
nomic question of whether small or large farms are 
preferable. If the goals include a more balanced diet and 
improved standards of living for the farmer, then diversi- 
fed small farming. coupled with livestock-raising and 
ome home crafts, is often clearly the best way. In any 
case, it is evident that, historically speaking, smallhold- 
ing has been preferred by peasants. Marx, Lenin and 
many other socialist and Communist theorists fully recog- 
nized, and did not hesitate to generalize about, the 
tenacity of this peasant attitude. Recent reports of nega- 
live peasant reaction to the ejido system in Mexico and 
to the attempt to spread “cooperative farming” in India, 
and especially the continued stubborn opposition of 
Soviet and Eastern European peasants to collectivization, 
provide evidence of the same attitude which made Japa- 
nese, South Korean and Formosan peasants support 
land-reform measures designed to extend smallholding. 

Unfortunately, “land reform” as a phrase and as an 
idea has sometimes become confused with the Commu- 
nist tactic of temporarily pandering to peasant desires in 
aperilous but unavoidable detour on the road to collecti- 
vation. Even among Western proponents of “land 
reform,” only a few couple suggested changes in tenure 
vith any broad vision of social and ethical goals which 
depend upon the prevalence of a free farmer class. 

The position of the peasant himself, whatever his color 
or religion or population density, is not taken very seri- 
ously, Prevailing urbanist attitudes about the peasant 
bear the mark of the theorists of early industrialism. 
whether they were willing to justify the recruitment of 
cheap industrial labor or condemned its social conse- 
quences. The peasant has seldom if ever had a spokes- 
man from urban intellectuals to plead his case, to point 
boldly to his human potentialities, to urge that he could 
tnter the brotherhood of man without first being trans- 
muted by the fires of industrial technology. His cham- 
pions have usually been men like John Ball (“when 
Adam delved and Eve span”) and Pugachev (“down 
with the landlord!”). who lacked the sophistication to 
organize their following or to gain intellectual support. 
Men like Ricardo and Marx either lacked comprehension 
of the peasant’s real plight or were not interested in 
ketching a viable future for him. A few, like Victor 
Chernov, tried to be both sophisticated (which to the 
Russian SR meant socialist) and pro-peasant (individu- 
alist), and fell between the two stools. 

Marx thought that the peasant would be swallowed up 
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by the bourgeoisie and proletariat. The German Social 
Democrats, however, came to perceive that the peasant 
was going to remain and even increase in number under 
industrialism. They saw the fact, but shrank from its con- 
sequences to their theory. That revelation ought to have 
been the signal for a general re-examination of the 
assumptions of social theory in the West. Had its prem- 
ises been revised, it would have been easier to evaluate 
some other puzzling phenomena, such as the taming of 
revolutionary socialism in Western Europe, the persist- 
ence of anti-socialism in the American workingman, the 
new flight to the suburban frontiers of the American city 
—today the subject of cartoonists, tomorrow perhaps the 
object of serious analysis. 

In the twentieth century, the fate of the peasant was 
overshadowed by the general upheavals of war and 
depression and the consequent popularity of apocalyptic 
thinking (either negative like Spengler or positive like 
the prophets of “One World”). The intellectually satis- 
fying and internally consistent doctrines of urban social- 
ism and capitalism proved their staying power in this 
age of turmoil, and the peasant was by silent consent of 
the intellectuals left in the limbo of the irrelevant or 
marginal. He was as before the subject of anthropology 
and folklore, and now also of “rural sociology,” “agricul- 
tural economics” (though not in the West, where the 
theory of the farm as “firm” rules) and “agricultural 
history” (considered so specialized a subject that the 
Widener Library does not subscribe to its chief journal). 
In economics, he did receive some attention from those 
who studied Communism, but chiefly as the raw material 
with which the Soviet managers work. In politics, he, the 
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FREEDOM TO FARM connxve 


most numerous and oppressed dweller on the planet, re- 
mained a stepchild—though not in the Communist orbit, 
where from Lenin to Mao to Khrushchev (1953, not 
1950 version) the bosses have ever more boldly and 
gaily taken up their task of duping the peasants for the 
sake of destroying them in the future. 

Assume then that, for better or worse economic conse- 
quences, the peasants of much of the world are in search 
of smallholding at the hands of whoever promises it to 
them. If so, it is only the intellectuals, and not just econo- 
mists, who can guide them to technical improvement and 
agronomical rationality—of a sort which includes in its 
calculations the physical and moral welfare of the peasant 
producers, not merely the tax yield or capital increment 
or gross national product measured in terms of sales. It 
is not sufficient to give the peasant his head, for he is 
no more sure where he is going than any other non- 
intellectual. 

Neither is it sufficient to turn the peasant over to the 
economists who specialize in “underdeveloped” areas. 
Many of them may confess that this word really means 
“under-industrialized,” but any other objective than 
industrialization (or “modernization” or “technological 
change”) strikes them as either subsidiary or a trifle 
mad. “Industrialization” is an idol of Western as it is of 
Communist social scientists—who are also the Commu- 
nist politicians. By default, the Western social scientists 
are in fact also the politicians as regards the peasantry. 
Our diplomats are a bit wary of talking about “land 
reform” even while they quietly urge it on confused 
Asian statesmen. Since almost any businessmen’s lunch- 
eon club is likely to accept instantly the desirability of 
independent farming as a world goal—as more than one 
lecturer can testify—it is difficult to see why it is neces- 
sary to be so coy. 

Our statesmen are ready enough to mention our valued 
and understood civil freedoms, which the peasant cannot 
fully value and understand while his own economic status 
is fundamentally insecure. Why do they not mention the 
freedom to farm, which is being sought by the peasants 
of the “underdeveloped areas” and is still dearer to the 
peasant of the Communist world, since he has been 
allowed to sniff at this freedom before having it torn 
away? The freedom to farm is one which America gained 
and exhibited to the world as early as any other country. 
It is, in a sense, our loss in dealing with the peasant 
world that the American is no longer characteristically a 
farmer; but who holds that he has ceased to be an indi- 
vidualist and to prize private property? There need be no 
promiscuous promises to turn Nepals into Americas, 
but that does not mean that Americans cannot help 
Nepalese to cast off “the old agrarian order” without fall- 
ing into the far worse rigors of Communism. 

We have contended that “industrialization” is an idol. 
It will not soon be overthrown, nor should it be. In any 
event, the semi-Marxist intelligentsia of the “backward” 


areas will build factories whenever they have a chance. peasal 
and when they have no chance will lament the faq, § Marx 
Industry will yield benefits to the welfare of peasants a  peded 
of other people, if it is not erected on a foundation of & jsics, 


















peasant blood and slavery as in the Soviet orbit, By Mi {tis ¢ 
the real and immediate economic issue in the “unde. large | 
developed” nations is not: Shall industry become thf ligic 
cornerstone of the economy? It is, rather: What shall |e ff conter 
the fate of the peasant masses? fculty 

We have urged certain propositions about the develop. f me 0 
ment, the attitudes and the potentialities of peasants, |i f values 
should be repeated that their importance depends not jy have 1 
the first instance on the peasants themselves, but on the ff must | 
intellectuals—chiefly those of the West. From the latte includ 
the Eastern intellectuals, for better or worse (we shoull Ml {ore o 
say emphatically worse), have been taking cues for some{f fed. T 
time. Certain Easterners have feverishly dumped “thf lectual 
wisdom of the East” on the scrap-heap. (Recall thow ff whethe 
Indian intellectuals who have hastened to ridicule such ff cepted. 
representatives of their own traditions as Vinoba Bhave, ff fore: « 
The basis of many Easterners’ outlook has become Len for an 
in’s theory of imperialism and much of Marxism whic ductive 
preceded and followed its enunciation. It is 

Let the McCarthyites gnash their teeth and the “itv ff intellec 
alistic” civil-libertarians relax. No one can reach M:Msoing 
Nehru, for example, to “investigate” him. Yet, one maf must b 
try to talk with him. It seems likely that not only thei lctual 
social fate of the world’s peasantry, but the political fae Commi 
of the remaining non-Communist nations, will not beffto Fra 
decided in a manner acceptable to lovers of freedonff have c 
without a serious ideological battle. Such a battle the lf any 
present State Department is probably either too fright sroup, 


ened or too unsophisticated to wage. Our _politicianff answer 
might be persuaded to blow a few trumpets, but the foot ff Marx, 
soldiers will be the Western intellectuals or none. We diff ben c: 
desire 


Our 


Comme 


not minimize the chances that, in the short run, politicd 
agreements, military force, or sheer coup or conspira\ 
may win or lose nations. Nevertheless, one may doubt i! 
in the long run, any foreign policy can succeed whith the fut 
fails to appeal to the spirit as well as the stomach of titff howeve 
peasants and which is not supported powerfully by #f Congre 
private offensive of our freedom-loving intellectuals. ss, th 

Some intellectuals have already taken up the job avlff ight fc 
have labored at it for long years. The Internation! the firs 
Peasant Union, for example, assembles some of the mo‘ tesourc 
capable and admirable exiled leaders of Eastern Euro Ve m: 
who speak along these lines; but it is forced to complif democr 
with the Foreign Agents Registration Act, and as su! Vorld, 
can scarcely hope to reshape American foreign politi ompar 
(Even if it were not so branded, it would excite in som deal “ 
persons suspicions of special pleading.) David Mitral that th 
has brilliantly told the story of the struggle of Morfil they 
Against the Peasant, but he did not feel justified of Comme 
drawing overt political conclusions for the West. The 

Mitrany’s book occasioned both bewilderment #§ “pitali 
derision; some charged that he had “idealized” ™ that thi 
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asant. Whether the charge is just or not, although 
Warx certainly idealized the worker it is generally con- 
ceded that he also noted carefully some of his character- 
istics, and even the idealization has excited few sneers. 
It is difficult to get a patient hearing for the peasant, in 
lige part because his characteristically individualist and 
religious outlook involves values not shared by many 
cntemporary social scientists. There is the further dif- 
culty that some of these individuals like to deny that 
me ought to have any philosophical assumptions or 
values—which entails the absurd boast that they either 
have none or could manage somehow without any. One 
must persuade such persons that they—like everyone else, 
including the peasant—have values or assumptions be- 
fore one can debate whether any particular one is justi- 
fed. This is tedious work, but it is essential if the intel- 
letuals are to come to grips with two important issues: 
whether the outlook of the peasant is going to be ac- 
cepted, suppressed, or simply ignored as often hereto- 
fore; and, if it is accepted, whether it can form the basis 
for an educational awakening and a liberation of pro- 
ductive energies for the good of all. 

It is thus my belief that not merely the peasant, but the 
intellectual’s image of him, is the key to much that is 
sing on in this unhappy world, and that that image 
nust be considered in the context of the rest of the intel- 
ketual’s views. Many of the world’s intellectuals are pro- 
(Communist or pro-Marxist, from Japan to India to Iran 
to France. Most of America’s are not, but some of them 
have ceased to be without finding their bearings again. 
lf anyone is willing to admit that he falls into such a 
soup, he may be urged not to give up seeking the 
answers to important problems whether posed by Mill or 
Marx, Schumpeter or Mao, not to revert to what has 
ween called a “pre-Marxist” position out of a justifiable 
itsire to avoid social dogmatism and simplism. 

Our intellectuals are not guilty for all the victories of 
Communism, nor are they going to be responsible for all 
he future victories of freedom. It may now be time, 
however, for us to tell the Justice Department and the 
Congressional committees to go back to their proper busi- 
ness, that we are ready—albeit some of us belatedly—to 
fight for freedom again as we did against Nazism, not in 
the first instance with arms, but with the inexhaustible 
tesources of our proper weapon, the free human intellect. 
We may approach the task of “proving the case of 
iemocracy” for the benefit of the real masses of the 
world, the peasantry. We may accept it as likely that, in 
‘omparison with the Communists, we have indeed a great 
teal “more to offer the Far East” and other areas, and 
that the peasants can only be convinced of the contrary 
if they are totally deceived about what it is that the 
Communists “offer.” 

The careful comparison of peasant reality with both 
‘apitalist and socialist doctrines on agriculture may show 
that the peasant producer is not in fact a capitalist by 
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‘WHAT SHALL BE THE FATE OF THE PEASANT MASSES?’ 


Marxian standards, because he works for himself, nor by 
Ricardo’s standards, because he does not work chiefly 
for profit; and that he either does not wish to become 
a socialist or, if he is under a socialist regime, detests it. 
New terms, new analyses are needed; but the facts are 
ready, even overripe. The freedom to farm, the freedom 
of the peasant to be neither a tenant nor a sharecropper 
nor, above all, a kolkhoznik, to be master of his own 
destiny within the limits which modern civilization per- 
mits, to enter or leave a farm producers’ or marketing or 
consumers’ cooperative at will, to farm a single un- 
encumbered holding and thereby feed his family decently 
—this is a goal toward which the intellectual and the 
peasant might, after all these centuries, work with a com- 
mon will, on the basis of a reasonable view of recent his- 
tory and of the nature of man. 

If the freedom to farm, which would better secure the 
civil freedoms, were attained everywhere, the result would 
certainly be no utopia. It would, however, mean the 
destruction of all Communist regimes, the end of the 
managerial exploitation of the peoples of the Communist 
orbit, the radical reform of the social order of many 
Asian, African and Latin American states, and very 
possibly a better life for most people in the world than 
they have ever known. 
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Administration foreign policy and thus opening a 
debate which must bring clearer understanding of our 
objectives in the global struggle. But President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Dulles deserve even greater credit 
for withstanding their Senate leader’s challenge and for 
reasserting a policy based on the long-range quest of 
peace through the building of democratic strength. 

Major attention is currently being given to Senator 
Knowland’s call to blockade Communist China in re- 
prisal for the jailing of 13 Americans. This adventure, 
which Secretary Dulles wisely rejected, would antagonize 
most of the non-Communist world without guaranteeing 
the release of our men. We did not impose a blockade 
during the Korean War; to do so now would plainly be, 
as Mr. Dulles put it, “resorting to war action.” On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that Peking has been 
brazenly provocative. Secretary Dulles has properly 
referred this to the United Nations. (The captured 
Americans were on a UN mission in Korea.) Whatever 
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the UN does, Peking’s primary purpose—goading Amer- 
ica into action which would split the democratic world 
—has already been frustrated. 

This was the second time this fall when the Adminis- 
tration rejected rash counsel. When the Chinese Com- 
munists threatened certain Nationalist-held islands, both 
Secretary Dulles and the Joint Chiefs of Staff (General 
Ridgway dissenting) recommended bombing the Chinese 
mainland. President Eisenhower personally vetoed this 
project, which he understood to involve an all-out war 
against Chinese Communism—a war for which we were 
politically and militarily unprepared. 

These two incidents reflected a much larger discus- 
sion which Mr. Knowland aired in his impressive Senate 
speech last month. Senator Knowland and others believe 
that world peace and American security have been main- 
tained primarily by our preponderance in air and atomic 
power. In three years, says Senator Knowland, the Com- 
munist bloc will have enough air and atomic power to 
we will be unable to 
retaliate atomically against Soviet aggression without 
incurring the destruction of most of the free world. 
Knowland believes the stalemate would embolden the 
Soviets to new combinations of pressure and subversion 
which would nibble away Asia and Europe while we 
stood helpless, deprived of our only effective weapon. If 
one accepts the premises and the hermetically-sealed 
logic of this argument, our only course is to provoke a 


create an “atomic stalemate”; 
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showdown (World War III) 
atomic predominance. 

The President accepts neither Senator Knowland; 
premises nor his logic. More than a year ago, he r. 
marked that he was sick and tired of the “deadline 
approach to world Communism, with its successive fore. 
casts of a “year of peak danger” to the United Stats 
Once, the year of doom was supposed to be 1950, whe 
it was thought Russia would have the atomic bomb; 
later, it was supposed to be 1952, when the Soviet armel 
forces would be strong enough to march to the Channe; 
still later, it was supposed to be 1955, when the Sovies 
would develop nuclear weapons in plenty. In each cag, 
the Soviets developed their strength faster than & 
pected, but doom did not materialize. 

The President is acting on the belief that the 19% 
deadline is as spurious as the previous ones. He is co 


while we stil] have aj. 


vinced that the relationship between air-atomic power 
and Soviet adventurism is not direct and causal, as Sens 
tor Knowland believes, but subtle and complicated by: 
myriad of political and social factors. The Soviets over 
ran Eastern Europe and China during the period ¢ 
American atomic monopoly; they concluded truces i 
Korea and Indo-China at a time when they were develop 
ing hydrogen bombs and intercontinental bombers. Thei 
acts in both periods can be explained in political term 
As for the “atomic stalemate.” it already exists as {at 
as President Eisenhower and Mr. Churchill are com 
cerned. Indo-China showed that the West’s responsible 
leaders would not lightly risk the fantastic consequence 
of atomic action. Indo-China also taught us something 
else which Senator Knowland ignores—namely, that 
amount of real or threatened military shock treatmetl 
can eradicate the cancer of political weakness. 
Whether the atomic already exists 0 
whether it will arrive in 1958, the problem of Communi 
piecemeal aggression and subversion has been with # 
for some time and will continue with us. We faced iti 
Greece and Korea by a combination of political and cot 
ventional military means, in Iran by diplomacy, in Be: 
lin by democratic vigor; we have been facing it in Wet 


stalemate 


ern Europe by political and economic means. The infit 
ite complexities of Asia, on which the Communists at 
now concentrating, require short- and long-range prt 
grams of infinite variety, aimed at strengthening al! 
uniting the precarious Asian democracies. If the Pret 
dent’s policy is to succeed, such programs must be é 
veloped at once. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Morris Cohen’s Last Book 


Reviewed by Lewis S. Feuer 


Associate Professor of Philosophy and 
Sociology, University of Vermont 


American Thought: A Critical Sketch. 


By Morris R. Cohen. 
Free Press. 360 pp. $5.00. 


QNE GREAT generalization is sug- 
gsted by Morris R. Cohen’s last 
york: that “the fact of immigration, 
o long as it remained a dominant 
fact of American life,” was a princi- 
pal molder of its intellectual develop- 
ment. Hitherto, historians have em- 
phasized the significance of the 
frontier in shaping American democ- 
racy. But, as Cohen points out, Amer- 
ia owes to the frontier “not only 
its revivalisms and its ‘Chautauquas,’ 
but also its lynch law and its dis- 
tust of the contemplative life.” 

American anti-intellectualism had 
its roots in frontier soil, and the radi- 
calism of rural America was _per- 
sonified in the tormented narrowness 
of William Jennings Bryan. Immi- 
gation kept alive the American 
“deals of freedom and equality of 
opportunity.” This generalization is 
more implied than clearly stated in 
Cohen’s powerful first chapter, “The 
Background of the American Tradi- 
tion,” and I wish he had organized 
nore of his book around what seems 
to be his basic theme. 

As an immigrant with a Jewish 
and Marxian background, Cohen 
met the closed doors of American 
universities until late in his life. This 
‘perience underlies the somber pic- 
lure he draws of American educa- 
ion. “To this very day, the dead 
hand of the theological seminary 
tests heavily on the American col- 
ge.” Whereas in other countries a 
iniversity is regarded as a society of 
tholars, in America it is “so much 
property administered by trustees.” 
Businessmen control American civili- 
ution and its universities; as a class, 
they are “indifferent, when not hos- 
tie, to really intellectual interests.” 
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Consequently, “the present concep- 
tion and organization of the universi- 
ties is profoundly antagonistic to free 
research. . . . College students are 
looked upon as children who are to 
be taken gently in hand by men of 
mellowed indoc- 
trinated against radical ideas.” Co- 
hen never mellowed, and he con- 
formed only grudgingly. His students 
therefore adored him. 

This critique of the universities re- 
flects the experience of the first thirty 
years of this century. In substance. 
it is the same as Veblen’s, although 
Cohen regards the latter as lacking 
“sufficient scholarly detachment.” In 


conformity, and 


large measure, it remains true today, 
despite the fact that it is no longer 
fashionable to say so. At the same 
time, it must be acknowledged that 
basic studies critical of American 
civilization have been made by foun- 
dations and universities. The Myrdal 
work on race relations and the Kin- 
sey report on sexual mores are ex- 
amples which have aroused the ire 
of a Congressional committee. Clear- 
ly, the development of American in- 
tellectual institutions has taken an 
unforeseen turn, the precise nature 
of which is not clarified by Cohen’s 
premises. Perhaps, in retrospect. 
these studies may prove to have been 
the scientific by-product of the New 
Deal and temporary in character. 
America, Cohen observes, is still 
“a country not only politically but 
intellectually governed by lawyers.” 
This fact Cohen also regards as un- 
thought. 
“The bar in America may call itself 
a learned profession, but it is in the 
main devoted to business activity.” 
Here again, however, Cohen’s work 


fortunate for American 


helped make the proposition less true 
today than it was in his lifetime. 
The law schools have made notable 
progress in infusing their curricula 
with the social sciences. And I doubt 
that a statistical count of our legisla- 
tors and administrators would give 
the lawyers quite the 
which they had in Cohen’s youth. 
Apart from generals, even college 
professors are more conspicuous in 
Government than they used to be. 
Cohen felt that philosophy. as he 
prized it, was being destroyed in the 
So-called 


hegemony 


American universities. 
teachers of philosophy were profess- 
ing to be specialists in an unreal 
subject called “epistemology.” So 
Cohen “The older 
philosophy as a kind of universal 
knowledge or a way of life have 
fallen into desuetude.” At the same 


time, however, as far as numbers 


says: ideas of 


were concerned, “the idealistic tradi- 
tion continued to be the strongest 
force in American academic philos- 
ophy,” because idealism provided an 
apology for traditional values. 

To some extent, the picture has 
changed since Cohen wrote. An ideal- 
ist metaphysics still has an economic 
differential value over its competi- 
tors, but there are also centers in 
which naturalism and logical posi- 
tivism have become  orthodoxies. 
The spread of logical positivism. 
especially, has gone far toward un- 
dermining philosophy as Cohen 
understood it. Besides the logical 
positivists, there are today “ana- 
lytic” philosophers who say they are 
specialists in ordinary 
With great subtlety, these schools 
undertake to say that they have noth- 
ing to say. Why whole departments 


language. 
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COHEN CONTINUED 


are needed for this purpose naturally 
perturbs some students and an occa- 
sional philosopher. But they are in 
the position of the child who noted 
ithe state of the Emperor’s clothes. 
Function sometimes determines 
structure, and it may be that philos- 
ophy departments, for lack of func- 
tion, will become obsolete. Certainly 
the student with philosophical inter- 
ests in logic, science, history, reli- 
gion or politics will today find more 
to learn from teachers other than 
those of “philosophy.” The so-called 


“technical philosophy,’ as Cohen 
was aware, is largely verbal exhibi- 
tion without philosophy, a manufac- 
ture of banalities which, as Russell 
recently said, has made the subject 
unimportant. There 
course, the basic problem: To what 


remains, of 


extent can philosophy thrive in an 
academic setting? The very pressures 
to conformity which Cohen described 
make the escape to “technical philos- 
ophy” a natural one. 

There is much in this volume to 
reward the reader who seeks to an- 








swer these questions. Cohen’s exposi. 
tions are memorable when his per. 
sonal sympathies are evoked. What 
he says about Royce and Adler js 
striking; his remarks concerning 
Whitehead are trivial. He fails to dis. 
cuss Charles Beard. Such limitations, 
however, we may well everlook. And 
I hope that some friend will noy 
publish the writings of Cohen’s re. 
markable son, Felix, who died a 
the age of 46 while editing this post. 
father's 


humous volume of his 


works. 





The 


The Letters of the Brontés. 
Ed. by Muriel Spark. 
Oklahoma, 208 pp. $3.75. 

NOWHERE is the drama of the 
Brontés’ story more poignantly ren- 
dered than in their own words. This 
selection of 130 letters shows the 
development of the Brontés as a 
family entity and reveals the unique 
interplay of strong and disparate 
characters. 

The widowed Reverend Patrick 
Bronté. with unimaginable crude- 
ness, proposes to the lady whom he 
had jilted for Maria Branwell. Son 
Branwell, who seems to have inher- 
ited his father’s 
none of his stamina, plagues editors 
and famous writers with arrogant 
demands for attention. Later, the 
unfortunate fellow begs a crony for 
a hooker of gin, a beverage alien 
indeed to the ascetic Haworth par- 
sonage. Charlotte, the most nearly 
extroverted of the sisters, reports the 
news of the family and the nation, 
promotes schemes to ease parental 
financial stringency, and negotiates 
publication of the books that have 
made Bronté an enduring name in 
English letters. 

The long shadow of Patrick Bronté 
falls across the four decades covered 
by these letters. The opening epistle, 
written to him in 1812, expressed 
Maria Branwell’s “warmest esteem 
and regard” for the suitor whom she 


tactlessness and 
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Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 
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was soon addressing as “My Dear 
Saucy Pat.” In 1855, a month before 
her death, Charlotte was writing 
from her sickbed: “Papa, thank God! 
is better.” 

As the intervening letters disclose, 
all trace of Saucy Pat was lost in 
the eccentric Victorian paterfamilias 
who ruled his daughters with cus- 
tomary strictness and helped ruin the 
talented son who was the hope of the 
family. He cruelly blocked the court- 
ship of the young curate who eventu- 
ally married Charlotte. Yet, from this 
crotchety, ailing Irishman the 
Brontés got their love of learning and 
what Muriel Spark, in her excellent 
introduction, calls “the symbol of 
storm.” She refers, of course, to that 
Celtic obsession with the wilder 
forces of nature which, deepened by 
the loneliness of the Yorkshire mvor- 
land, was to cast the sisters’ thought 
in somber mold and Gothicize the 
spirit of their novels. 

It is demon-correspondent Char- 
lotte whose letters dominate the vol- 
ume, reflecting her many-sided men- 
tality and mirroring the personalities 
of her less articulate sisters. Though 
Charlotte condescends toward Anne 
and underrates her work, the Cin- 
derella of the Brontés emerges as 
the only one of the four children 





with enough staying power to keep 
to a job for years. Enigmatic, boyish 
Emily prefers domestic tasks to so. 
cial amenities. In her nickname, 
“the Major,” lies a hint of the homo: 
sexual characteristics which, accord- 
ing to Somerset Maugham, formed 
the unrecognized basis of her 
strangeness. As for Charlotte’s choice 
of George Sand over Jane Austen, 
it is easy to understand why the 
passionate daydreamer of the moor 
country would suffocate in the “ele 
gant but confined houses” of Pride 
and Prejudice. 

Life in the Spartan parsonage. 
these letters make clear, was neither 
altogether bleak nor lacking in quie 
fun. Teen-agers Emily and Anne 
joke about the good times they have 
in the kitchen helping with the cu: 
sine. Seceding from the originil 
quartet of child saga-makers, the 
inseparable pair find intense pleas 
ure in their private Gondal cosmos 
Throughout the decades of corte 
spondence, sickness figures as ! 
familiar in the household that was 
in every sense, close neighbor to é 
graveyard. All in all, these letters 
while not constituting an initiator 


study, should companion even ! 
beginner’s collection of  Bronlt 
books. 
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Atomic 


Atoms in the Family. 
By Laura Fermi. 
Chicago. 267 pp. $4.00. 


Since Enrico Fermi died on No- 
vember 28 at the age of 53, this fine 
book by his wife has become an all 
too premature epitaph. It can also 
serve as a reminder of how much 
America has gained by welcoming 
people from other lands who were 
attracted by our freedom. 

Dr. Fermi brought his family 
here from Italy in 1939. A 1938 
Nobel Prize-winner for his pioneer 
work with neutrons, he helped usher 
in the atomic age four years later by 
setting off the first successful ura- 
nium chain reaction. Five visits to 
this country, starting in 1930, had 
made America seem increasingly at- 
tractive by contrast with the Fascist 
dictatorship in Italy. By 1938, more- 
over, Italian totalitarianism had en- 
tered its anti-Semitic phase, and 
Laura Fermi was Jewish. 

At a time of increasing restrictions 
on freedom of entry into this coun- 
try, Americans might well ponder 
Mrs. Fermi’s account of her hus- 
band’s earlier visits: 

“At each trip, he came to like the 
United States better, to appreciate 
and understand the American people 
more deeply. At the same time, he 
had the opportunity of looking at 
Italy and at Fascism from the out- 
side, of gaining a perspective that 
one inside entirely lacked.” 

So Dr. Fermi went to Stockholm 
for his Nobel Prize and kept going 
~to the United States. So, too, 
fame such men as Albert Einstein 
and Hans Bethe from Germany, Leo 
vilard, Eugene Wigner and Edward 
Teller from Hungary, Niels Bohr 
fom Denmark, and Emilio Segré 
and Bruno Rossi from Italy to help 
give the use of atomic energy to the 
United States. 

This is a rewarding biography, 
tld with entertaining and enlighten- 
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Pioneer 


Reviewed by Peter Kihss 


Former UN correspondent, 
“Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists” 


ing incident. There is a stirring pic- 
ture of the Americanization of im- 
migrants, which points up the fact 
that birth is not the decisive test of 
who is a good democrat. 

It is also good to have these gos- 
sipy sketches of the men who shaped 
the atom, and to be reminded at this 
juncture in American history that 
even the father of the hydrogen 
bomb, Dr. Teller, was bothered by 
scruples. In March 1939, Dr. George 
Pegram tried vainly to interest the 
Navy in the uranium possibilities be- 
ing explored at Columbia University 
by Fermi, Szilard, Walter Zinn, Her- 
bert Anderson and others. In July 
1939, Szilard, Wigner and Einstein 
decided to write to President Roose- 
velt. That August, Teller drove Szi- 


lard to Einstein’s Long Island retreat 
with the fateful letter. In October, 
the President started the govern- 
mental chain reaction. 

Nevertheless, writes Mrs. Fermi, 
Dr. Teller “had not joined the ura- 
nium project by the spring of 1940. 
He could not make up his mind. Was 
it right or wrong for science to 
serve war? His doubts were dispelled 
by President Roosevelt”—the Presi- 
dent’s May 10, 1940 speech on scien- 
tists and the war. Dr. Teller then 
went to Columbia, Chicago and, with 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, to Los 
Alamos. Yet, “his work, his duties 
toward it and toward his family, his 
responsibilities as a thinking citizen 
and as a scientist in wartime, al! 
aroused questions in his mind, which 
mankind has not answered yet.” 

Men can have doubts; they can 
have moral qualms; they can even 
be wrong. And yet the qualms and 
the wrongness need not have sinister 
meaning or exclude them from de- 
cent 


company. This is worth a 


thought, too. 





The Best of Benchley 


The Benchley Roundup. 
Ed. by Nathaniel Benchley. 
Harper. 333 pp. $3.50. 


NEXT to women’s fashions, humor 
is the most perishable of the arts. 
What is laughed at today is yawned 
or even shuddered at tomorrow. 
Most of the humor which lasts de- 
pends on the creation of characters: 
Tom and Huck and their world have 
kept the rest of Mark Twain afloat, 
while Bill Nye, Josh Billings and 
other contemporaries have sunk with- 
out a trace. 

It is still too early to say that 
Robert Benchley will stay afloat. 
Charles Lamb has, and Benchley, 
like Lamb, created only one real 
character: himself. This fictionalized 
Benchley lived in constant frustra- 
tion by everything from shoelaces to 
women. Out of more than a thousand 
records of his troubles, Benchley’s 


Reviewed by DeLancey Ferguson 
Former Chairman, Department 
of English, Brooklyn College 


son has made this selection of “those 
which seem to stand up best over 
the years.” Benchley said some dev- 
astating things about the humorless 
people who undertake to analyze hu- 
reviewer therefore ap- 
proaches this volume as he might a 
loaded cigar. 

At his best, Benchley could put a 
whole essay into one sentence. “The 
only trouble with acting Shakes- 
peare is the actors.” When that has 
been said, the rest of the article is 
mere padding. He can deflate a topic 
of portentous solemnity in two sen- 
tences: idea how 
many problems an author has to face 
during those feverish days when he 
is building a novel, and you have no 
idea how he solves them. Neither 


mor; a 


“You have no 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








BENCHLEY 


CONTINUED 


has he.” He can parody anything 
from nursery tales to grand opera 
and make the parody stick like a 
bur. But in his off moments, unfor- 
tunately, he falls back on time-worn 
- gags about the way women read 
Sunday papers or about guidebook 
French. 

No doubt about it, the best of 


Benchley is still funny. But his son’s 
advice to the reader is sound—the 
book should be read piecemeal rather 
than in one lump. A reviewer might 
go on with illustrations of Benchley’s 
mastery of meiosis, paranomasia and 
the non-sequitur. But he himself has 
summed it all up: 

“In order to laugh at something, 


it is necessary (1) to know what you 
are laughing at, (2) to know wh 
you are laughing, (3) to ask som 
people why they think you are laugh. 
ing, (4) to jot down a few note, 
(5) to laugh. Even then, the thing 
may not be cleared up for days.” 

Let’s not try to clear up Benchley, 
He’s more fun uncleared. 





Ranging at 


A Clerk of Oxenford. 
By Gilbert Highet. 
Oxford. 272 pp. $3.75. 


In 1952, Gilbert Highet, already 
Professor of Latin Literature at Co- 
lumbia University, author of numer- 
ous books, and book-review editor 
for Harper’s Magazine, filled some 
improbably idle hour by accepting 
an invitation to appear as a weekly 
book commentator on radio sta- 
tion WQXR. Last year, Mr. Highet 
put together a collection of essays 
based on his radio programs, People, 
Places and Books. The response must 
have been warm, for we are now of- 
fered a sequel, A Clerk at Oxenford. 

Whereas the earlier clerk of Oxen- 
ford was a cloistered scholar who 
would rather “have at his beddes 
heed, twenty bookes, clad in blak 
or reed, of Aristotle and his _phi- 
losophye. than robes riche.” the 
clerk of WOXR ranges far and wide. 
and for him “twenty bookes” would 
probably be a very modest monthly 
stint. In his present collection, he 
wanders from paperback industry to 
university press, from science fiction 
to semantics to the slightly bald 
come-on. “What Use Is Poetry?” 

Mr. Highet 


rightly 


assumes, probably 
that his listener- 
readers need not face the old clerk’s 
choice between “bookes” and “robes 
riche.” They can afford both, if 
they want them. So, with amiable 
perseverance, he encourages us to 


enough, 


push ahead. Given a chance, reading 
is a habit that can grow on us. 
Popularizers (Mr. Highet moved 


26 


recently from Harper’s to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club board) do not 
have a completely easy time, nor are 
they always everywhere welcome. | 
doubt that many practitioners are as 
skilful as Mr. Highet in avoiding of- 
fense to the extremes who may vari- 
ously suspect him of smuggling in 
the contraband of “culture” or 
charge him with huckstering it. 

A number of these essays bear 
certain marks of radio presentation 
—in scope, organization, even sen- 
tence structure—which does not nec- 
essarily make for the best in essay 
or article form. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, one senses how he has been 
beset by the necessity of finding a 
fresh topic each week. On the other 
hand, one does not expect creative 
criticism to be produced to rigorous 
schedule. Actually, Mr. Highet or 
his publisher has subtitled this book 
” and 


the author is at his most successful 


“More conversation about... . 


when he is simply sharing some of 
the relish he has derived from his 
own reading. 

The 
Wake with the Jabberwocky poem is 


comparison of Finnegan's 
delightfully surprising and apposite. 
In another talk, the author asks what 
readers in the year 3000 will make 
of us, judging us from our fiction. 
which does help emphasize what he 
then proceeds out—the 
paucity of fictional descriptions of 
sports and of places, the relative 


to point 


Large Through Literature 


Reviewed by Adrienne Foulke 


Free-lance editor and translator 


neglect of our chief occupations, ou 
business, industry and science, « 
compared to the great emphasis on 
the emotional aspects of personal re 
lationships. Mr. Highet’s analysis of 
the Gettysburg Address would re 
fresh almost anyone’s sense of it 
And, in a talk on the Japanese haiku, 
he discusses sympathetically a little 
known poetic form in a way thal 
would convey something even to the 
person who never pursues the subjec 
further. Nor is he without his ir 
reverent moments, as when he gentl 
disposes of that current publishing 
mainstay, the historical romance, ot 
asserts that Yeats “never managed 
to produce a single great work 0! 
poetry.” 

It is no reflection on this book. 
which can probably provide pleasutt 
and entertainment to a sizable reat: 
ership, to ask a question that o- 
curred several times to this reviewer: 
Since even the author probably doe 
not feel that this particular colle 
tion of radio talks is of imperishable 
importance or appeal. why can’t il 
be produced in less imperishable 
form? Decently but appropriatel 
packaged for sale at perhaps 20 pet 
cent of its hard-cover cost, it might 
have reached many more reader 
Instead, it is issued in a form # 
substantial as the collected Chaucer. 
from whom Mr. Highet borrowed 
his title, and at a corresponding! 
high price. 
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How Americans Do Things 


American Ways of Life. 
By George R. Stewart. 
Doubleday. 310 pp. $3.95. 


THE TITLE of this book suggests 
the sort of self-conscious cant with 
which lesser breeds without the law 
have been deluged in recent years, 
hut American Ways of Life is re- 
freshing in its modesty and good 
humor. The audiences to whom Pro- 
fessor Stewart spoke as a Fulbright 
lecturer at the University of Athens 
were indeed fortunate. and it is good 
that he has further developed his 
theme in this volume. 

The author does not profess to 
cover the whole of his vast field, but 
his topics—language. food, drink. 
clothing, shelter, sex, personal names. 
play, holidays and the arts—range 
wide. He is, on the whole. content 
to record the surface appearances of 
things. and does not analyze Ameri- 
can society or plumb the depths of 
the American soul. 

The ways of life discussed he finds 
to be essentially those brought by 
the earliest settlers to the New 
World. modified somewhat but not 
radically by environment, native de- 
velopment and later influences from 
abroad. The impact of immigration 
after 1840 he finds to be small, the 
newcomers largely conforming to the 
patterns of life as they found them. 
America thus functioned not as the 
traditional melting pot. but as a 
‘ransmuting pot”—and Mr. Stew- 
at. with his customary tact, adds: 
“We need not assume that the origi- 
tal metal was gold. Let us merely 
call it ‘the American metal.’ ” 

The early immigrants. of course. 
had to travel light. In the voyage 
across the Atlantic. and even more 
in the push further into the wilder- 
tess, much had to be left behind— 
sich varied luggage as heer. minis- 
lets of the gospel. and single women. 
By the time they caught up. Ameri- 
‘ans had become whisky- rather 
than heer-drinkers. the Established 
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Church had lost its dominant posi- 
tion to more homespun sects, and the 
institution of the dowry and_ the 
“arranged” marriage, based on a 
surplus of marriageable females, had 
fallen into discard. 

If something was lost, something 
was gained as well. John Public of 
Britain became John Q. Public of 
America; maize and a multitude of 
other new foods delighted his palate. 
After a long period during which he 
crowded his house as close to his 
neighbor’s as he had in the Old 
World, he learned to take advantage 
of the abundance of space to enjoy 
front. back and side yards. Most 
recently of all, he has ended his 
slavish subservience to British aus- 
terity in clothes and, led by President 
Truman, has blossomed into all the 
colors of the rainbow. 

It is a lively and_ entertaining 
story. and Mr. Stewart tells it well. 
He takes particular pleasure in punc- 
turing the Puritan myth. Far from 
being prohibitionists, the Pilgrim 
Fathers viewed the prospect of being 
reduced to drinking water as one of 


the perils of colonization: and their 
fears proved justified when, as Brad- 
ford bitterly recorded, they were 
“hasted ashore and made to drink 
water, that the seamen might have 
the more beer.” As for sex, Stewart 
suggests that the disapproval of it 
on Sunday hardly implied lack of 
interest in it the rest of the week. 

Bismarck once said that the deci- 
sive fact of history was that Amer- 
ica and Britain spoke the same lan- 
guage. Probably the most significant 
fact about the American way of life 
cited by Stewart is that (in contrast. 
for example. to the Boers of South 
Africa) “there has been little con- 
nection between nationalism and lan- 
guage in the United States .. . [no] 
strong movement to express Ameri- 
can nationalism by making its lan- 
guage more different from that of 
Great Britain.” The Americans have 
thus escaped what in other parts of 
the world is the most typical cause 
and symptom of chauvinism, and in- 
deed appear in these pages generally 
as unaffected by the crasser aspects 
of petty nationalism. 
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On SCREEN 





By Martin S. Dworkin 


Alec Guinness Portrays 


A Gentle Clerical Sleuth 


HE RESPECTABLE detective story, 
castens gentleman sleuths pur- 
sue aristocratic criminals in an at- 
mosphere of fine wines, good cigars 
and objets dart, seems lost today 
among the “realistic” excitements of 
the Hammett-Chandler-Cheyney-Spil- 
lane school. This is a great pity— 
especially for those who enjoy a well- 
written description of a malfeasance 
that is ingenious rather than brutal, 
and who like to exercise their intel- 
lects in amateur detection rather 
than their viscera in vicarious vio- 
lence. Moreover, no social scientists 
or embattled moralists ever rose to 
accuse respectable detective fiction 
of fomenting crime. For one thing, 
the models provided in the stories 
were beyond emulation by any but 
extraordinary folk possessed of the 
necessary breeding, education and— 
above all—taste. The price of demo- 
cratizing the detective story is that 
any ambitious proletarian can learn 
and practice the tactics of heroicized 
hoodlums—or the not essentially dis- 
similar police. 

Melville wrote that “an uncommon 
prudence is habitual with the subtler 
depravity, for it has everything to 
hide.” It is such “uncommon pru- 
dence” that the gentleman detective 
exults in penetrating, to the glory of 
right reason and the somewhat inci- 
dental benefit of law and order. 
G. K. Chesterton’s “Father Brown,” 
a gentleman of the cloth, is also con- 
cerned with the “subtler depravity” 
underlying artistocratically criminal 
behavior. His prodigies aim at the 
return of prodigals rather than their 


mere punishment. Chesterton here- 
with cleverly rings a change on a 
recurrent and quite popular charac- 
gentleman detectives: 
their disregard—and even contempt 
—for the police. Holmes is continu- 


teristic of 


ally demonstrating his superiority 
Inspector Lestrade. His in- 
numerable followers perpetuate this 


over 


denigration of police methods—and 
lead inevitably to a reaction in which 
the workaday ways of cops are ex- 
tolled, as by Sergeant Joe Friday 
and his laconic friends. 

The usual gentleman detective ig- 
nores, evades or variously impedes 
the police, for reasons which are 
essentially those of an amateur seek- 
ing to create a work of art, disdain- 
ing journeyman competence with its 
usual penalty of mediocrity. Such 
reasons conceive questions of law 
and order to be irrelevant—much 
less those of right and wrong. Ches- 
terton’s worldly priest, however, is 
able to show disrespect for the po- 
lice on the highest grounds: Their 
obsession with mere apprehension 
and punishment of malefactors in- 
terferes with his efforts to secure 
their ultimate salvation. 

The substance of the current film 
about Father Brown, The Detective, 
has to do, then, with the recapture of 
a sinner, and only incidentally with 
the outwitting of a master thief and 
the return of stolen art masterpieces. 
Perhaps it is in the nature of things, 
however, that the pursuit of the 
physical criminal and his tangible 
crimes provide the dramatic sus- 
pense, while his eventual conversion 


makes for little more than the form 
of the film’s happy ending. 

The form of the film as a whole is 
comic, and all its characters are 
comical in varying degrees. Alec 
Guinness’s Father Brown is a clas. 
sic example of the ecclesiastic who 
hides his brilliant qualities in affec. 
tionate bumbling—the _ highbrow 
who must play his superiority for 
laughs in order to be effective. The 
humanized, even humorized priest is 
becoming increasingly familiar on 
our screens. Let us say that Guin. 
ness’s clergyman, with his charming 
idiosyncrasies, is in somewhat het- 
ter taste than the usual stereotypes, 
despite his comedy. For one thing, 
we may be thankful that he doesn’t 
croon sentimental tunes at us, in the 
apparent expectation that banality 
will redound to the glory of religion. 

Much of the humor is based on 
incongruity. as in the sight of a 
priest practicing jiu-jitsu despite his 
priestly habit. Other laughs depend 
on the comical confrontation of au- 
thority. Here Guinness doesn’t be- 
devil a sergeant or general, as in 
military comedies, but pleasantly ex- 
asperates his bishop. After this, the 
hindrance of the police is a minor 
matter. There is a delightful sequence 
of sophisticated slapstick in a Pari- 
sian archive. with Guinness and 
Ernest Thesiger (that perfect Jaques 
of a few stage seasons back) out- 
bumbling each other amid crushed 
eye-glasses and near-sighted confu- 
sion. Peter Finch is a noble criminal. 
and Joan Greenwood is a charn- 
ingly aristocratic widow who will 
play a large part in his rehabilita- 
tion, we may be sure. 

The film is entertaining, even 
though all its elements are under- 
stated and some of its outcomes obvi- 
ous. Most of its charm, of course. 
depends on Guinness, who is as witty 
for what he does not do or say @& 
for what he does. He is a master of 
comic cadence. phrasing the prepos 
terous with such delicate aplomb that 
absurdities can remain commonplace 
only with the punctuation of our 
constant laughter. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Critique of Ike’s Foreign Policy 
Provokes Anger and Enthusiasm 


| want to take exception to Eugene V. Ros- 
jow's article, “Ike’s Foreign Policy” [THE New 
teaver, November 22]. Mr. Rostow maintains 
that, up to the end of the Truman Presidency 
in 1953, American foreign policy “moved for- 
ward from success to success.” He goes on to 
enumerate its alleged successes: the Marshall 
Plan, the Berlin airlift, Iran and Greece, even 
two resolutions of Congress and paper treaties. 

As far as China is concerned, Mr. Rostow 
thinks the defeat was inevitable; as far as the 
removal of our troops from Korea in 1949 is 
concerned, he overlooks this outstanding act of 
bad, unintelligent policy just as he does a 
number of other policies. At the end of this 
compilation of accomplishments, the author 
becomes so enthusiastic that the record of the 
Truman-Marshall-Acheson era appears to him 
‘little short of dazzling.” 

Against this background, the present ad- 
ministration has a black record of failures and 
defeats. It does not understand even “elementary 
history and arithmetic”; it is responsible even 
for the defeat of EDC in the French Assembly, 
the failure of France in Indo-China, and a 
number of other things. 

Mr. Rostow puts the blame for the Second 
World War on the “pro-German Anglo-American 
foreign policy carried through in the Twenties 
and early Thirties.” Except in the Soviet and 
Communist press, I have nowhere seen this 
anti-Western thesis. 

It is not my intention to dispute the belated 
eulogy of the Democratic Administration and 
this 100-per-cent condemnation of President 
Eisenhower’s policy; both are propaganda rather 
than scholarly analysis. I am writing to pose 
this question: How do Mr. Rostow’s ideas on 
American foreign policy fit into THe New 
leapeR? For seven years after the war, from 
1945 to 1952, Tae New Leaver severely criti- 
tized the Truman Administration’s course in 
reign affairs. In hundreds of editorials and 
‘igned articles, it attacked this policy for its 
ippeasement, for its lack of understanding of 
Nalin’s intentions and actions, for its retreats, 
lailures, withdrawals and concessions to the 
Soviet and Communist side. 

Tae New LeapER maintained, in accord with 
all objective Western analysts, that the United 
‘tates had lost much of its prestige and many 
of its political positions. Now what was black 
three or five years ago is painted white and 
‘ky-blue today. 

Is this Tae New Leaper’s “new course 
New York City Daviv J. DALLIN 
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THe New Leaver believes, and has believed 
}, . 
many years, that the interest of world 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


democracy calls for the most vigorous criticism 
of all policies enacted by Democrats or Republi- 
cans. As Dr. Dallin recalls, our criticisms of 
Truman a few years ago were as searching as 
our criticisms of Eisenhower today. In neither 
case does THE New LEADER 
shortcomings as total failure; we hailed the 
London and Paris agreements even as we hailed 
the North Atlantic Treaty, bemoaned the loss 
of Indo-China as we bemoaned the loss of China. 
Dr. Rostow’s critique was presented as part 
of our continuing re-examination of U.S. foreign 
policy, a re-examination which was launched 
with our series “Alternatives to the H-Bomb” 
and which will be continued for weeks to come. 
[See Michael Karpovich’s article on page 6 
this week.) In this effort to publicly air the 
major issues of U.S. pelicy, we have presented 
many widely divergent views, none of which we 
necessarily endorse. We considered Dr. Ros- 
tow’s views worthy of presentation and dis- 
cussion. We trust that Dr. Dallin will continue 

the discussion in his future articles. 
—Tue Eprrors 


regard notable 


Your November 22 excellent 

especially the Rostow piece on Administration 
foreign policy. The best interpretation that can 
be placed on that policy is that we have held 
our own in the world during the last two years. 


issue was 


Actually, as Rostow shows, we have lost con- 
siderable ground through big talk and little 
action. And we would have lost more if Eden 
and Mendés-France hadn’t bailed Dulles out at 
London and Paris. 


Washington, D. C. E. F. Heitms 


Although presented as an objective analysis. 
Eugene V. Rostow’s article reads more like a 
politician’s campaign speech. You allowed this 
attack without a defense and without even a 
notice that you would have one in a future 
issue. I hope you will correct this oversight. 
You should have no trouble finding an Eisen- 
hower liberal among your readers, perhaps even 
another Yale professor. 

Professor Rostow justly claims that the previ- 
ous administration deserves credit for the Mar- 
shall Plan and the Truman Doctrine. He as- 
sumes, however, that his readers will forget 
that these effective bipartisan measures to stem 
Stalin’s aggression in Europe were made neces- 
sary by the action and inaction of Eisenhower’s 
predecessors. He calls this “errors . . . derived 
primarily from three intractable factors.” The 
first of these factors, superior Soviet strength, 
simply did not exist; our military strength at 
the end of the war was at its peak, and 
Churchill was prepared to cooperate even to the 
extent of rearming some German divisions. The 


other two, Soviet popularity in the U.S. and the 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





Tune in to 
GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
and public figures on 


"The New Leader” 
Forum 


of his “Spotlight 
New York” 


Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 


WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis 
Production) 











Extracts from 


THE SOVIET 
‘PHILOSOPHICAL 
DICTIONARY’ 


Read what the Communists say 
about such men as John Dewey 
and Bertrand Russell, such 
movements as Freudianism and 
existentialism. Get a first-hand 
picture of Soviet “social sei- 
ence” trying to cope with hu- 
manistic thought. 28 full pages. 


Published by the 


CONGRESS FOR 
CULTURAL FREEDOM 


15 cents a copy: 


10 copies for $1 


Send stamps, cash or check to Tue New 
Leaver, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


” 


need to exhaust “peaceful alternatives,” are 
merely the bad fruit of Roosevelt’s and Tru- 
man’s failure to tell the American people the 
truth about the Kremlin dictatorship—the truth 
that, while it was common sense to help Stalin 
against a stronger gangster, he never could be 
trusted. This failure enabled Stalin’s agents to 
gain key positions in “educating” our people. 

The real factors were blindness and _ political 
arrogance, extending from the time of Soviet 
recognition to the “red herring” days. Some 
of us still remember Roosevelt’s “I know how 
to get along with Stalin” and Truman’s “Uncle 
Joe.” 

Professor Rostow rightly gives Truman credit 
for standing up in Korea, but he forgets that 
Truman’s failure to declare our determination 
to defend South Korea invited aggression. He 
also forgets that Eisenhower inherited a lost 
China and, consequently, all the tragic problems 
in the Far East. He forgets these facts and 
much more. But the most unprofessorial stab 
of all Dulles as 
appeasers and isolationists. Their refusal to let 
the U.S. 
isolation. 

Finally, | am sure that future historians will 
recognize that Eisenhower and Dulles have been 


is to brand Eisenhower and 


go it alone is not appeasement or 


introducing a profound and overdue change 
in our foreign policy. Henceforth, we will 
dictate terms to other nations if and when they 
come to us for blood and treasure. This is the 
real “new look,” and it is this, I believe, which 
gave Eden the “strength” to “save” us so that 
Europe and England would not be enslaved 
before we are threatened. It is this new effective 
policy which will persuade other allies who 
want our aid to first protect themselves against 
subversion at home and prepare for an active 
defense against aggression from abroad. 


Washington Crossing, Pa. SoL FEINSTONE 


Eugene V. Rostow’s review of President 
Eisenhower's foreign policy seems to me _ so 
wrong-headed that I cannot refrain from object- 
ing to his black-and-white comparison with the 
policies of the preceding administration. Even 
his one-paragraph grudging admission that mis- 
takes were made prior to 1953 seems to stress 
minor matters and ignore major errors. There 
is growing evidence of the naive misconceptions 
which led to serious consequences under the 
leadership of Hull, Byrnes and Acheson. 

One need only read carefully the review of 
John Leighton Stuart’s autobiography in THE 
New Leaver of November 15 to recognize one 
of these Marshall 


was thoroughly miscast in his role as mediator. 


mistaken notions. General 
Joseph Davies’s Mission to Moscow reveals how 
ill-equipped that gentle man was for his im- 


portant post. And to trace the decline of the 


Good Neighbor Policy, initiated by Hoover anj 
carried on enthusiastically if sometimes jj). 
advisedly under Roosevelt up to the time whey 
Secretary Acheson, almost at the end of his 
term of service, suddenly rediscovered Brazil, 
saddening. Ike 
scarcely justifies application of the adjective 
“dazzling” to the previous policy. 

Hamilton, N. Y. Leo L. Rockweu 


inherited a_ situation whic) 


Eugene V. Rostow’s article was one of the 
best you have published in years. It carefull 
delineates the accomplishments of the Truman 
Administration in the international field, ani 
shows how Eisenhower and Dulles—under the 
pressure of Republican  isolationists—are . 
treating from those victories. Since Tue Ney 
LEADER with equal insight pinpointed Truman: 
failures, you deserve great credit for continuing 
to hold the ideal of an effective democrati 
foreign policy high above momentary gains or 
partisan politics. It will do us no good to crow 
about our gains and ignore our very palpable 
losses, and the only way to repair those losses 
is to discuss them frankly. Intelligent criticism 
of the “peripheral strategy” has already led 
the Administration to consider new programs in 
(sia. Further criticism, we may hope, will lead 
influence of the 
Brickers and the Knowlands and reassert the 


the President to shed the 
fine internationalism of which he is capable 
Cleveland GEORGE POHOLSKY 


Soviet Scholar Not Responsible 
For Cuts in Chekhov’s Letters 


misunderstanding in 
connection with my article, “Chekhov and 
Soviet Doublethink” |THE New Leaper, Noven 
ber 22], I like to make it clear tha 
S. D. Balukhaty, though one of the origina 
editors of The Complete Works and Letters 0! 
Chekhov, died in 1945 before any of the volume 
of letters made their appearance. He was it 


To forestall possible 


would 


of the foremost Chekhov scholars in the Soviel 
Union. It is possible that he would have hal 
to lend his name to the cuts that were made ii 
the Chekhov letters, but no responsibility # 
taches to him for their publication in thi 
“Zhdanovized” form. 


Berkeley, Calif. GLEB STRtvt 


Appreciates Bohn’s Coverage 
Of School Crisis in Delawat 


William E. 
articles on the problems of integration in Delt 


Bohn’s sympathetic series 
ware are most instructive. I especially enjoy’ 
his account of the Bryant Bowles mass meelit 
{THe New Leaver, November 1]. Mr. Bohn * 
a sensitive and wise reporter. 


Hvsert Rie 


Lake Charles, La. 
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YOU’D WANT BETTER SCHOOLS, T00! 


Yes — put yourself in the shoes of children who get only half-day 
education. Or some of the others who are jammed into overcrowded 
classrooms Or again put yourself in the place of kids whose 

schools lack playground facilities or books and equipment. 

Is it fair to give our children anything but a first-rate education? 
Let’s see to it that they get the kind of education that will make 
them the citizens we all want them to be. It’s a big job but a 
satisfying and rewarding one. 

Here’s how to get started. Write today for free booklet, “How Can 
Citizens Help Their Schools?”. Clip out the coupon and mail it today! 


How ¢ 6. If Better Schools 
BETTER SCHOOLS i School, I 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES ( Please send me free booklet, “How Can Citizens 
|, Help Their Schools?”. 
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